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The Recovery 
Paradox 


THE OLD JOKE AMONG ECON- 
~ omists is that a recession is 

_ when your neighbor loses 
his job, but a depression is 
when you lose yours. In the 
1980 presidential campaign, 
Ronald Reagan made the line political by 
adding, “A recovery is when Jimmy Carter 
loses his.” This year, quite a few Republi- 
cans are substituting President Obama’s 
name for Carter’s. But the real question 

is, When do people feel that we're in a re- 
covery? Is it when your neighbor gets a job 
and you get a raise? If so, we're not there 
yet. The unemployment rate is still high. 
The housing market is lousy. And while 
Wall Street and the stock market are 
roaring back, millions of Americans read 
about a recovery but don’t yet believe in it. 

Our cover story by Curious Capital- 
ist columnist Rana Foroohar and Money 
columnist Bill Saporito explains why. 
Real-wage growth has been stagnant 
since the 1970s, longer than most people 
have been working. The new jobs are 
clustered at the top and bottom; there 
aren’t enough in the middle. And while 
we're doing a whole lot better than 
Europe, people are looking at China’s 
growth rate, not France's. 

But we are doing better, and that’s 
likely to continue. I believe in American 
economic exceptionalism, which at its 
core suggests that we're more innovative 
and ingenious than our competitors and 
that we figure out a way to win. Chinese 
businessmen study American entre- 
preneurs to learn how to make their own 
economy more creative. But as our story 
makes clear, we can’t continue to take 
shortcuts. We have to invest in education, 
figure out our immigration strategy, fix 
the housing crisis, streamline the tax 
code and create an even more hospitable 
environment for our entrepreneurs. 
That’s a real recovery. 
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TIME stories that elicited the most mail 





Women, 

Money and LightBox: 

Power Grief in 
Health Insurance Gaza City 


Is for Everyone 





THE CONVERSATION 


‘T’ve never hada 


woman ask for a raise. 


Advertising executive Donny Deutsch made 

this observation on MSNBC’s Morning Joe in a 
discussion about Time’s March 26 cover story, 
“Women, Money and Power.” The chairman of 
Deutsch Inc. agreed with us that women’s earnings 
are accelerating but noted that female workers 
still aren’t aggressive enough about demanding 
what they’re worth. The need for women to push 
for more was echoed around the blogosphere. “It’s 
time for women to shift focus from budgeting and 
couponing to building net worth,” declared the 
financial website DailyWorth, which took issue 
with our cover image fashioning a female icon out 
of $1 bills: “Next time [use] $100s.” Self-help author 
Laura Vanderkam pointed to the bleaker side of the 
story—that often “women are breadwinning... 
because otherwise there’s no bread.” But some 
readers just wanted to celebrate. Commenting on 
Facebook about Time’s cover, Christina Vasquez 
wrote, “That needs to be framed.” 


| Up Next... 

Who should be on this 
year’s TIME 100 list 

of the most influential 
people in the world? 
Starting March 29, tell 
us what you think by 
voting in TIME.com's 
annual readers’ poll, 
whose 2012 contenders 
include Adele, Ron Paul 
and Jeremy Lin, Go to 
time.com/time100 for 
the poll and also for the 
final list, which will be 
posted on April 17. 
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Role Reversal 

[am very proud that 
our kids were raised at 
home, with my husband 
taking the slow track 
because I had a better 
career track [“Women, 
Money and Power,’ 
March 26) But I suggest having an early 
talk about next steps once the kids are 
older. I assumed my husband would go 





back to work to help fund our retirement, 


but he likes the slow track, which has 
caused some tensions between us. 


Theresa Dapprich, HIGHLAND, MICH. 


Affordable Health Care 

| agree with essentially everything 
Fareed Zakaria wrote in “Health Insur- 
ance Is for Everyone” [March 26]. But 


WRITE TO US 
Send an e-mail: 
letters @time.com. 
Please do not send 
attachments 


Senda letter: TIME Magazine Letters, 

Time & Life Building, New York, NY 10020. 
Letters should include the writer's full name, 
address and home telephone and may be 
edited for purposes of clarity and space 


there can be no real progress until tort 
reform is addressed. He never mentions 
how medical-malpractice lawsuits and 
the resultant rise in insurance premiums 
have hamstrung any efforts to lower 
health care costs. In an era when perfec 
tion is expected from our health care pro 
viders and lawyers are legion, affordable 
health care is doomed. 

R. Scott Maynard, NORCO, CALIF. 


Pursuing Kony 
Re “The Warlord vs. the Hipsters” 
[March 26}: Yes, the U.S. has the capacity 
and the moral obligation to intervene 
where we believe atrocities are being 
committed, but at what point do we 
involve our limited armed forces? 
Why not entertain more cost-effective 
solutions with less political fallout? 

Dave Williams, TUCSON, ARIZ. 
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Birthday, 
LightBox 


TIME’s photo blog just 
marked its first year with 
a look back at some 

of the editors’ favorite 
posts (clockwise from 
top left): previously 
unpublished shots of 
Johnny Cash; a student 
photographer's essay 
on a West Virginia 
father struggling to 
Stay out of jail; a South 
Dakota teenager, one 
of Joakim Eskildsen's 
portraits of Americans 
living in poverty; and 
Yuri Kozyrev's coverage 
of the Arab Spring. 

For more amazing 
photojournalism, 
updated daily, go to 
lightbox.time.com 


Should Gingrich Stay or Go? 

Rich Lowry wants Newt Gingrich to get 
out of the race to give Rick Santorum 
aclear shot at the nomination (“The 
End of the Road,” March 26]. I disagree. 
If, heaven forbid, Santorum won the 
election, his allegiance would be to 

the Pope and the Vatican, not to the 
American people—women especially. 


Roland N. Mueller, SAN PABLO, CALIF. 


Getting the Full Picture 

I was appalled that the LightBox caption 
described relatives mourning one of 

“at least 25 Palestinians killed during 
Israeli air strikes” but neglected to 
mention that a majority of those were 
terrorists who sent missiles into Israel 
first (“Grief in Gaza City,” March 26]. 
Israel has a right to defend itself. 


Jeremy Slomnicki, STATEN ISLAND, N.Y. 
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After 6 weeks on an anhdepressant, I was stil strugging with 
my depression." 


If you've been on an antidepressant for at least 6 weeks and are still struggling with depression, having ABILIFY® (aripiprazole) 
added to your antidepressant may help with unresolved symptoms as early as 1-2 weeks.* 


ABILIFY is a prescription medicine used to treat depression in adults as add-on treatment to an antidepressant when 
an antidepressant alone is not enough. 


Important Safety Information 


Elderly patients with dementia-related psychosis (eg, an inability 
to perform daily activities due to increased memory loss) taking 
ABILIFY have an increased risk of death or stroke. ABILIFY is not 
approved for treating these patients. 


Antidepressants can increase suicidal thoughts and behaviors in 

children, teens, and young adults. Serious mental illnesses are 

themselves associated with an increase in the risk of suicide. 

When taking ABILIFY call your doctor right away if you have new 

or worsening depression symptoms, unusual changes in behavior, 

or thoughts of suicide. Patients and their caregivers should be 

especially observant within the first few months of treatment or 

after a change in dose. Approved only for adults 18 and over with 

depression. 

© Call your doctor if you develop high fever, stiff muscles, confusion, 
sweating, changes in pulse, heart rate and blood pressure, as these 
may be signs of a condition called neuroleptic malignant syndrome 
(NMS), a rare and serious condition that can lead to death 

¢ If you have diabetes or have risk factors or symptoms of diabetes, your 
blood sugar should be monitored. High blood sugar has been reported 
with ABILIFY and medicines like it. In some cases, extremely high blood 
sugar can lead to coma or death 

© Changes in cholesterol and triglyceride (fat, also called lipids) 
levels in the blood have been seen in patients taking medicines like 
ABILIFY 

You and your doctor should check your weight regularly since weight 
gain has been reported with medicines like ABILIFY 


© lf you develop uncontrollable facial or body movements, call your 
doctor, as these may be signs of tardive dyskinesia (TD). TD may 
not go away, even if you stop taking ABILIFY. TD may also start after 
you stop taking ABILIFY 
© Other risks may include lightheadedness upon standing, decreases 
in white blood cells (which can be serious), seizures, trouble 
swallowing, or impairment in judgment or motor skills. Until you know 
how ABILIFY affects you, you should not drive or operate machinery 
The common side effects in adults in clinical trials (210%) include 
nausea, vomiting, constipation, headache, dizziness, an inner sense 
of restlessness or need to move (akathisia), anxiety, and insomnia. 
Tell your doctor about all the medicines you're taking, since there are 
some risks for drug interactions. You should avoid alcohol while taking 
ABILIFY. 


You are encouraged to report negative side effects of prescription 
drugs to the FDA. Visit www.fda.gov/medwatch, or call 
1-800-FDA-1088. 


Please read the additional Important Information 
about ABILIFY on the adjacent page. 


Ask your doctor about the option 

of adding ABILIFY. 
ABILIFY 
(aripiprazole) 


Learn about a FREE trial offer’ at ABILIFYStartingOffer.com or 1-800-865-2208 





Ut you oF someone you know needs help paying for medicine, call 
1-888-4PPA-NOW (1-888-477-2669). Or go to www pan ong 
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*Based on 6-week clinical studies comparing 
ABILIFY + antidepressant versus antidepressant alone. | 


Restrictions apply. \ 
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IMPORTANT INFORMATION ABOUT ABILIFY (aripiprazole) 


ABILIFY® (a BIL’ fi) 
(aripiprazole) 

This summary of the Medication Guide contains risk and 

information for patients about ABILIFY. This summary 
does not include all information about ABILIFY and is not 
meant to take the place of discussions with your healthcare 
professional about your treatment. Please read this im 
information carefully before you start taking ABI 
discuss any questions about ABILIFY with your healthcare 
professional, 


RKONLY 


What is the most important information | should know 
about ABILIFY? 

Serious side effects may happen when you take ABILIFY, 
including: 


Increased risk of death in elderly patients with 
dementia-related psychosis: 
Medicines like ABILIFY can raise the risk of death in elderly 
people who have lost touch with reality (psychosis) due to 
confusion and memory loss (dementia). ABILIFY is not 
approved for the treatment of patients with 
dementia-related psychosis. 
* Risk of suicidal thoughts or actions: Antidepressant 
medicines, depression and other serious mental 
illnesses, and suicidal thoughts or actions: 
medicines may increase suicidal ints 
or actions in some children, teenagers, and young 
within the first few months of treatment. Depression and 
other serious mental ilinesses are the most important 
causes of suicidal thoughts and actions. Some people may 
have a particularly high risk of having suicidal thoughts or 
actions including people who have (or have a family history 
of) bipolar iiness (also called manic-depressive illness) or 
suicidal thoughts or actions. 
How can | watch for and try to prevent suicidal 
thoughts and actions in myself or a family member? 
* Pay close attention to any changes, especially sudden 


¢ Call the healthcare provider right away to report new or 
sudden changes in mood, behavior, thoughts, or feelings. 
© Keep ail follow-up visits with the healthcare provider as 
scheduled. Call the healthcare provider between visits as 
needed, especially if you have concerns about symptoms. 
Call a healthcare provider right away if you or your 
member has any of the following symptoms, especially 
they are new, worse, or worry you: 
thoughts about suicide or dying, attempts to commit 
suicide, new or worse depression, new or worse anxiety, 
feeling very agitated or restless, panic attacks, trouble 
sleeping (insomnia), new or worse irritability, acting 
aggressive, being angry, or violent, acting on dangerous 
peal an extreme increase in activity and talking 
(mania), other unusual changes in behavior or mood. 


What else do | need to know about antidepressant 
medicines? 


* Antidepressants are medicines used to treat 
depression and other illnesses. It is important to discuss 
all the risks of treating depression and also the risks of not 
treating it. Patients and their families or other caregivers 
should discuss all treatment choices with the healthcare 
provider, not just the use of antidepressants. 

* Antidepressant medicines have other side effects. Talk 
to the healthcare provider about the side effects of the 
medicine prescribed for you or your family member. 

* Antidepressant medicines can interact with other 
medicines. Know all of the medicines that you or your 
family member takes. Keep a list of all medicines to show 
the healthcare provider. Do not start new medicines without 


first checking with your healthcare provider. 
*Not all a medicines prescribed for 
children are approved for use in children. Talk to 


your child's healthcare provider for more information. 


What is ABILIFY (aripiprazole)? 

ABILIFY is a prescription medicine used to treat: 

© major depressive disorder in adults, as an add-on 
treatment to an antidepressant medicine when you do not 
get better with an antidepressant alone. 

The symptoms of major depressive disorder (MDD) include 

feeling of sadness and emptiness, loss of interest in activities 

that you once enjoyed and loss of energy, problems focusing 

and making decisions, feeling of worthlessness or guilt, changes 
in sleep or eating pattems, and thoughts of death or suicide. 

What should | tell my healthcare provider before taking 

ABILIFY? 


a i ail 
or had: 


¢ diabetes or high blood sugar in you or your family; your 
healthcare provider should check your blood sugar before 
you start ABILIFY and also during therapy. 

© seizures (convulsions). 

© low or high blood pressure. 

© heart problems or stroke. 

© pregnancy or plans to become pregnant. It is not known if 
ABILIFY will harm your unborn baby. 

¢ breast-feeding or plans to breast-feed. It is not known if 
ABILIFY will pass into your breast milk. You and your 
healthcare provider should decide if you will take ABILIFY or 
breast-feed. You should not do both. 

© low white blood cell count. 

© phenylketonuria. ABILIFY DISCMELT Orally Disintegrating 
Tablets contain phenylalanine, 

© any other medical conditions, 

Tell your healthcare provider about all the medicines that 

you take or recently have taken, including prescription 

medicines, non-prescription medicines, herbal supplements, 

and vitamins. 

ABILIFY and other medicines may affect each other causing 

possible serious side effects. ABILIFY may affect the way 

other medicines work, and other medicines may affect how 

ABILIFY works. 

Your healthcare provider can tell you if it is safe to take 

ABILIFY with your other medicines. Do not start or stop any 

medicines while taking ABILIFY without talking to your 

healthcare provider first. Know the medicines you take. Keep 

a list of your medicines to show your healthcare provider and 

pharmacist when you get a new medicine. 

How should | take ABILIFY? 

© Take ABILIFY exactly as your healthcare provider tells you to 
take it. Do not change the dose or stop taking ABILIFY yourself. 

© ABILIFY can be taken with or without food. 

© ABILIFY tablets should be swallowed whole. 

© If you miss a dose of ABILIFY, take the missed dose as soon 
as you remember, If it is almost time for the next dose, just 
skip the missed dose and take your next dose at the regular 
time. Do not take two doses of ABILIFY at the same time. 

© If you take too much ABILIFY, call your healthcare provider 
or poison control center at 1-800-222-1222 right away, or 
go to the nearest hospital emergency room. 

What should | avoid while taking ABILIFY? 

¢ Do not drive, operate heavy machinery, or do other 
dangerous activities until you know how ABILIFY affects 
you. ABILIFY may make you drowsy. 

© Do not drink alcohol while taking ABILIFY. 

¢ Avoid getting over-heated or dehydrated. 
¢ Do not over-exercise. 
¢ In hot weather, stay inside in a cool place if possible. 
¢ Stay out of the sun. Do not wear too much or heavy clothing. 
© Drink plenty of water. 


What are the possible side effects of ABILIFY? 
Serious side effects have been reported with ABILIFY 
including: 


soap malignant syndrome (NMS): Tell your 
SaNEe heen tan er ot wisie Cohan 
symptoms: high fever, stiff muscles, confusion, 


pri cence heart rate, and blood pressure. 


These may be symptoms of a rare and serious condition 
that can lead to death. Call your healthcare provider right 
away if you have any of these symptoms. 

* High blood sugar (hyperglycemia): Increases in blood 
Sugar can happen in some people who take ABILIFY 
(aripiprazole). Extremely high blood sugar can lead to coma 
or death. If you have diabetes or risk factors for diabetes 
(such as being overweight or a family history of diabetes), 
your healthcare provider should check your blood sugar 
before you start ABILIFY and during therapy. 

Call your healthcare provider if you have any of these 

symptoms of high blood sugar while taking ABILIFY: 
© feel very thirsty, need to urinate more than usual, feel very 
hungry, feel weak or tired, feel sick to your stomach, feel 
confused, or your breath smelis fruity. 

¢ Increase in weight: Weight gain has been reported in 
patients taking medicines like ABILIFY, so you and your 
healthcare provider should check your weight regularly. For 
children and adolescent patients (6 to 17 years of age) 
weight gain should be compared against that expected 
with normal growth. 

© Difficulty swallowing: may lead to aspiration and choking. 

¢ Tardive dyskinesia: Call your healthcare provider about 
any movements you cannot control in your face, tongue, or 
other body parts. These may be signs of a serious condition. 
Tardive dyskinesia may not go away, even if you stop taking 
ABILIFY. Tardive dyskinesia may also start after you stop 
prick towel 

* Orthostatic hypotension (decreased blood pressure): 
lightheadedness or fainting when rising too quickly from a 
sitting or lying position. 

* Low white blood cell count 

¢ Seizures (convulsions) 

Common side effects with ABILIFY in adults include 

nausea, inner sense of restlessness/need to move (akathisia), 

vomiting, anxiety, constipation, insomnia, headache, 
restlessness, dizziness. 

These are not all the possible side effects of ABILIFY. For more 

information, ask your healthcare provider or pharmacist. 

Call your doctor for medical advice about side effects. You 

may report side effects to FDA at 1-800-FDA-1088. 


General information about ABILIFY 

© Store ABILIFY at room temperature, between 59°F to 86°F. 
Opened bottles of ABILIFY Oral Solution can be used for up 
to 6 months after opening, but not beyond the expiration 
date on the bottle. Keep ABILIFY and all medicines out of 
the reach of children. 

© Medicines are sometimes prescribed for purposes other 
than those listed in a Medication Guide. Do not use ABILIFY 
for a condition for which it was not prescribed. Do not give 
ABILIFY to other people, even if they have the same 
condition, It may harm them. 

This summary contains the most important information 
about ABILIFY. If you would like more information, talk with 
your healthcare provider. For more information about 


ABILIFY visit www.abilify.com. 
Tablets manufactured by Otsuka Pharmaceutical Co, Ltd, Tokyo, 
a or Bristol-Myers Squibb Company, Princeton, NJ 


Orally Disintegrating Tablets, Oral Solution, and Injection manufactured 
by Bristol-Myers Squibb Company, Princeton, NJ 08543 USA 
Distributed and marketed by Otsuka America Pharmaceutical, Inc, 
Rockville, MD 20850 USA 


Marketed by Bristol-Myers Squibb Company, Princeton, NJ 08543 USA 
ABILIFY is a trademark of Otsuka Pharmaceutical Company, 
&% Bristol-Myers Squibb 


Oo ka Otsuka America Pharmaceutical, Inc. 
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Briefing 


T want to know how 
this could be: 


1. KARILYN BALES, wife of U.S. Army staff sergeant Robert Bales, who is being held for the massacre 
of 16 civilians—including nine children—in southern Afghanistan 


‘The message is directed to the Arab leaders—that Iraq 
is not safe enough to be visited.’ 


2. HUSSEIN SHADHAN AL-ABOUDI, provincial-council member in Karbala, after a string of bombings 
killed at least 46 people in eight cities before the upcoming Arab League summit in Baghdad 


‘The question is, Which future 
will we choose?” 


3. PAUL RYAN, Republican Congressman from Wisconsin and chairman of the House Budget Committee, 
unveiling a proposal that aims to overhaul Medicare and the tax code 


‘We can be as optimistic and even audacious as Amelia Earhart.’ 


4. HILLARY CLINTON, addressing a group of historians and scientists launching another search for Earhart’s plane, 
which disappeared during her quest to become the first woman to fly around the world 


CT 419 : 5 “ 
ts not journaism. Its theater 
a Cc - . © WwW > - Cc _ * 
5. MIKE DAISEY, writer and monologuist, who admitted to fabricating stories about oppressed workers at 
an Apple contractor's factory in China; the public-radio program This American Life retracted his report 





Sources: Washington Post; AP; House Budget Committee; AP; WBEZ 
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Reins of resistance 

A soldier in the Free Syrian Army poses on 
horseback in al-Shatouria village, near Syria's 
northern bayder with Turkey. Many of the FSA’s 
fighters de ected from state security forces 


Photograph by Giorgos Moutafis— AFP/Getty Images 
“lightbox.time.com 
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World 


SPAIN 
Goals scored for F.C. Barcelona by soccer 
6} | superstar Lionel Messi, breaking the storied 
club's record on March 20 and cementing his 
3) legend as one of the sport's greatest players 
o° ° 
8 
An End to Violence? A Killer 
2|SYRIA Former U.N. Secretary-General Shocks a 


Kofi Annan pressed the embattled govern- 
ment of Syrian President Bashar Assad to 
accept a peace plan that would impose an 
immediate cease-fire between Assad’s 
forces and rebels, deliver humanitarian aid 
to Syria’s beleaguered people and force the 
government into dialogue with the oppo 
sition. The plan won the endorsement of 
the U.N. Security Council, including Rus- 
sia and China, who had blocked tough res 
olutions in the past. But Assad held firm, 
shelling suburbs of the capital, Damascus. 


ISRAEL 


‘Dear Mother, 
Good news today’ 
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Egyptian Copts flock to the funeral of Pope Shenouda III on March 20 ALBERT EINSTEIN, | 





Fall of an Eastern Patriarch 


1|EGYPT Thousands of Christian worshippers and prominent 
members of Egyptian society, including officials of powerful 
Islamist political parties, filled Cairo’s St. Mark’s Cathedral 
and surrounding streets for the funeral of Pope Shenouda III, 
the spiritual leader of Egypt’s Coptic Christian community. 
Shenouda died on March 17 at 88 after presiding for more than 
four decades over the largest Christian community in the 
Middle East—roughly 6 million Egyptians. A controversial 
and conservative leader, he upheld the church’s strict anti- 
divorce policy and initially strove to keep Christian youth 

out of Tahrir Square during last year’s successful uprising 
against the regime of President Hosni Mubarak. Shenouda en- 
joyed widespread popularity, and his death comes at a critical 
time for Egypt’s Copts. Sectarian violence—typically involv- 
ing disputes over conversion, church building or interfaith 
romance—has increased since the uprising, sparked in part 
by the rise of extremist Islamist factions. Mubarak’s regime 
tended to exploit religious tensions, and there are signs Egypt’s 
interim rulers are doing the same. Whoever succeeds Shenou- 
da will have to be approved by the ruling junta. 


Nation 
3| FRANCE In the 


| southern city of 
| Toulouse, police 


besieged the home 
of a lone gunman al- 
legedly behind three 
separate attacks 
that led to seven 
deaths and ignited 
a wave of fear and 
anguish across 
France. The sus- 
pect, identified as 
Mohammed Merah, 
of Algerian descent, 
is believed to be the 


| scooter-riding man 
| who gunned down 


a teacher, his two 
sons and another 
child at a Jewish 
school and, in two 
earlier attacks, 
fatally shot three 
ethnic-Arab French 
soldiers. Police say 
24-year-old Merah 
claimed ties to al- 
Qaeda and is known 
to have trained for 

a time at extremist 
camps in Pakistan's 
Waziristan tribal 
area. Merah report- 
edly told police he 
carried out his as- 
sault on the Jewish 
school as “revenge” 
for slain Palestin- 
ian children and his 
murder of the sol- 
diers as payback for 
France’s role in for- 
eign interventions 
in the Middle East 


| and North Africa. 


The attacks brought 
to a halt the French 
presidential-election 
campaign and 
united the country 
in mourning. 


Yee 


In the shadow of dark events, Afghans in Kabul celebrate Nowruz, the Persian New Year 


A Tale of Two Misdeeds 


4 HANISTAN As details emerged about a U.S. 
soldier’ s horrific slaughter of 16 slumbering Afghan 
civilians, many Americans were repelled. The mas 
sacre was dubbed an Afghan My Lai, and U.S. officials 
in Afghanistan braced for a repeat of the nationwide 
riots that killed over three dozen people, including 
four Americans, in the wake of the February burn 
ing of Korans ata U.S. base. Yet even as Afghan 
President Hamid Karzai lashed out at what he 
called “satanic acts that will never be forgiven 

by apologies,” the anticipated uprising never 
materialized. The disparity in reaction has 
mystified many. Why would a nation revolt 

over the inadvertent burning of Korans by U.S. forces 
yet treat with relative indifference a calculated mas- 
sacre by a U.S. serviceman? 

The answer can be found in how widespread lethal 
violence has become in Afghanistan. To Afghans, 
Staff Sergeant Robert Bales’ alleged murderous ram- 
page is little different from the allied air strikes that 
have accidentally targeted wedding parties, schools 


Armies Cache In 


6 | SWEDEN The lion's share of global arms exports 
goes to modernizing militaries in Asia, according to 
Stockholm-based think tank SIPRI, which monitors 
defense spending. India accounts for a tenth of total 
purchases, outpacing China, whose stockpiles have 
also grown through increased domestic production. 


and children herding sheep. The Taliban have also 
made acts of violence—floggings, beheadings, 
hangings—commonplace. “If we protested for each 
killing, then we would have protests two times every 
day,” says religious leader Abdul Rahim Shah Ghaa. 


Attacks on the Koran, though, whether accidental, 


as in February, or deliberate, as when a Florida pastor 
burned a Koran a year ago, are relatively rare. 
And Afghans want to keep it that way. “It’s our 
red line,” says university student Basir Abdul. 


BALSPIN “If we don’t protest the burning of the Koran 


today, tomorrow the foreigners will enter our 
houses and rape our women.” Ina country riv 
en by tribal loyalties, Islam transcends ethnic identi 
ty. It’s the one thing all Afghans can agree on. “Of 

course we condemn [the massacre],” says Shah Ghaa. 


“But it was only 16 people. Even if it were 1,000 people, 


it wouldn’t compare to harming one word of the Ko 
ran.” Inacountry where death stalks freely, defend 
ing the afterlife becomes paramount. 

ARYN BAKER, WITH WALID FAZLY/KABUI 
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INSIDE THE CHAMBER 
in a departure from precedent, the court Wh 
will release audio recordings and transcripts 


at the end of each day of hearings 








High Noon for Health Care. Obama’s signature 
domestic initiative goes on trial 


By Kate Pickert and Massimo Calabresi 





At the heart of the legal showdown over the Affordable Care Act are questions of governmental 
power: How broad is Congress’s authority to regulate interstate commerce, and does it extend to an 
individual's health care choices and the private insurance market? Can Washington unilaterally 
double the size of Medicaid, which is funded partly by the U.S. Treasury but run by the states? On the 
line, in the middle of an election year, is the President’s key domestic-policy achievement. The Su- 
preme Court proceedings begin March 26 and will last three days. A ruling is expected in late June. 


Differi 
Opinions 


The Justices have been 
split over Congress's 


Chiet Justice 


power to regulate 
commerce, the key issue 
in the health care case 


The Challengers 

Republican attorneys general and 
governors from 26 states plus a trade 
group representing small businesses 


The Politics 

The President asked for 

an expedited review of 
health care reform, thinking 
he'd win, but an election- 
year court rejection could 
backfire on his campaign 
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What the Court Might Do 


Uphold the Law 

The court could find that the 
entire Affordable Care Act is 
constitutional, with centrist 
Justice Anthony Kennedy and 
possibly some conservatives 
joining the court's liberal 
wing to hold that the govern 
ment has the power to force 
Americans to buy health in- 
surance. The court could also 
uphold the law if it decides 
that the fine imposed on 
Americans who don't buy in 
surance is technically a tax 
and therefore within the gov 
ernment’s unquestioned pow- 
er to raise revenue, 


Toss All of It 

The court’s conservative wing 
could find that the entire re- 
form law is unconstitutional, 
negating the signature domes- 


tic initiative of Barack 
Obama’s presidency. 


Toss Part of It 

The Justices could rule that 
only parts of the law, such as 
the requirement that all 
Americans have insurance by 
2014 or the government's huge 
expansion of Medicaid, are 
unconstitutional. This could 
leave the rest of the law in 
place but make reform prohib- 
itively costly. 


Punt 

The court could decide that it 
is too soon to rule on a law 
that won't be fully in place un- 
til 2014. But whether there 
will be five votes to postpone a 
decision after months of prep 
aration, briefing and anticipa- 
tion remains uncertain. 








Can They Make 
You Pay? 

Over the past 70 years, the 
Supreme Court has found 

that Congress has extremely 
broad but not limitless powers 
to regulate your economic 

life under the Constitution's 
commerce clause. 


WICKARD V. FILBURN 

A unanimous 1942 decision 
held that the government 
could penalize even the most | 
private economic behavior. 
The court ruled that an Ohio 
farmer had to pay a penalty for 
growing wheat for his own use 
because not buying on the 
open market could affect grain 
prices nationwide. 


GONZALES V. RAICH 

A 2005 decision held that the 
feds could prohibit home- 
grown medical marijuana, 
overruling state law. Justice 
Antonin Scalia wrote as part of | 
a 6-3 majority that Congress 
needed the expansive power 
to ensure that its regulation of 
drugs nationally wasn't } 
undermined by California's 
permissive dope laws. 





U.S. V. MORRISON 

But Congress can’t control 
every aspect of American life 
through its power over the 
economy. In 2000, Scalia and 
Justice Anthony Kennedy sided 
with then Chief Justice William 
Rehnquist in ruling that the 
Violence Against Women Act 
went too far in allowing rape 
victims to sue for civil damages 
in federal court. Doing so could 
usurp state powers and “create 
a completely centralized gov- 
ernment,” Rehnquist argued. 
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142 


Number of hours 
of oral arguments 
scheduled for 
the health care 
law, the most for 
any case in more 
than 40 years 
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UPGRADE 


YOUR OLD 401 (k 


Move it to Fidelity and 
trade FREE’ for a year. 


In today’s economy, you want your retirement savings to work as hard 


















as they can for you. So jump-start your personal economy and roll over 
to America’s retirement leader’ for: 


FREE access to hundreds of no-load mutual 
funds — from Fidelity and other leading providers 


| FREE rollover support to help make switching easy 
| FREE investment help available 24/7? 


— 


FREE planning and trading tools, market insights, 
and independent research? 


-~ SS at een ase 


Roll over today to a Fidelity no-fee IRA' 





800.FIDELITY | Fidelity.com/freetrades 


Turn heres 


(Fidelity 


INVESTMENTS 


Heo v..... 


Consider all applicable fees and features before transferring your retirement assets. 

*See Fidelity.com/freetrades for further details. Valid only for new Fidelity customers, or existing Fidelity customers, who open 
a new Fidelity retail account and fund it with at least $100,000 in cash and/or eligible securities 

"There is no brokerage account fee on Fidelity’s Traditional, Roth, SEP, and Rollover IRAs. Fund expenses and brokerage 
commissions still apply. Depending on your situation, fees may include low-balance fees, short-term trading fees, and 
account closing fees. 

‘Based on two surveys: The PLANSPONSOR magazine 2011 Recordkeeping Survey (© Asset International, Inc.), based on 
defined-contribution plan assets administered and number of participants of recordkeepers, as of 12/31/2010; and Cerulli 
Associates’ The Cerulli Edge*— Retirement Edition, fourth quarter 2011, based on an industry survey of firms reporting total 
IRA assets administered for Q2 2011. 


*System availability and response times may be subject to market conditions. 

’ Guidance provided by Fidelity is educational in nature, is not individualized, and is not intended to serve as the primary 

or sole basis for your investment or tax-planning decisions 

Before investing, consider the funds’ investment objectives, risks, charges, and expenses. Contact Fidelity 
for a prospectus or, if available, a summary prospectus containing this information. Read it carefully. 
Fidelity Brokerage Services LLC, Member NYSE, SIPC. © 2012 FMR LLC. All rights reserved. 607272.4.0 
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Pollution in Utero 
Babies’ prenatal 
exposures boost 


behavioral risks 
By Alice Park 


PREGNANCY IS AN IMPORTANT TIME 
for both mom and baby, which is why 
moms-to-be take special care to live 
right so their children are born 
healthy. That’s relatively easy when it 
comes to things women can control, 
like avoiding alcohol, quitting smok 
ing and eating well. But what about 
pollution in the air they breathe? 

In the first study of its kind, research 
ers report that expectant mothers’ 
exposure to pollutants—specifically 
polycyclic aromatic hydrocarbons 
(PAHs), which are contained in car ex 
haust and cigarette smoke—can lead to 
a fourfold increase in the risk of anxiety 
problems in their children at age 6. The 
scientists measured PAH levels in the 
babies’ cord blood and the mothers’ 
blood at delivery and found a similar 
association: the higher the levels of 
blood markers for PAH, the greater the 
chance the children later showed symp 
toms of anxiety, depression or difficulty 
paying attention. 

Most PAH exposure in cities—all 
the mothers in the study lived in New 
York City—is inescapable. But preg 
nant women can lower their risks by 
not smoking, avoiding secondhand 
smoke and ventilating rooms when 
grilling at home. Making sure both 
mom and baby also eat plenty of foods 
high in antioxidants to counteract po 
tentially toxic exposure can help too. 7.3% 





Nature and noise (the man-made kind) don’t always mix, but one 
hummingbird species may prefer the din. In a study conducted near the buzz of natural gas 
compressors, the birds selectively pollinated flowers nestled in the noisiest areas. The reason? 


A hummingbird predator, the bluejay, which snatches nesting babies, isn’t fond of loud locales. 
Of the seven major heart risk factors—high cholesterol, elevated 


blood pressure, high glucose levels, an unhealthy diet, a sedentary 


lifestyle, smoking and being overweight—most of us succeed at tr’ r odor, 
keeping only three or four of them under control, a proportion that 
hasn't changed much since 1988. Here’s the distribution from 
2005 to 2010: 


Why Heart Disease Is Still the No. 1 Killer 


Nothing kills more Americans than heart disease. Each year more 
than half a million people die of heart-related causes in the U.S., 
but despite increasing awareness of the key contributors to heart 
disease, we haven't been getting much better at preventing it. 


Percentage of Americans keeping one or more of seven risk factors In check 
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18.0% 25.5% 22.4% 16.6% 7.5% 1.2% 


ch 2012 The March 2012A 
CDC announces federal appeals 


1 Tobacco 
companies sue 


With new 
regulatory author 


Congress 


passes a law A federal judge 


The War over 
Warning Labels 


requiring every 
cigarette pack to 
carry a written 
warning label 
about the health 
risks of smoking 





ity over tobacco, 
the FDA requires 
different, graphic 
warning labels, 
which are in color 
and would cover 
50% of the front 
and back of every 
cigarette pack 


ty B; JAMA; Flavour 


the FDA, claiming 
the labels violate 
the First Amend 
ment and consti 
tute antismoking 
advocacy 


f 


gE 


rules in favor 

of the cigarette 
makers, blocking 
the labels. The 
government 
appeals 


c= 


its first national 
antismoking 
campaign, includ 
ing billboards and 
print, radio, TV 
and online ads 
using graphic 
images of smok 
ing’s dangers 


court upholds 
the government's 
right to require 
the new labels 
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People who use Discover most are 


more likely 
to scab a. 


their card than those who use Visa’ 
or MasterCard’ most: 


=i to sirgaiaeg 
iscover.co 


: -800- DISCOVER 
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John Demjanjuk 
Thirty-five years ago, John Demjanjuk was a retired autoworker who had 
raised three children in the Seven Hills suburb of Cleveland. When he 
died March 17, the 91-year-old was in a German nursing home. Demjanjuk 
was awaiting an appeal of his conviction for aiding one of the greatest 
atrocities in history. In 1977 evidence emerged that Demjanjuk, a Ukraini 
an immigrant, had served as a Nazi concentration-camp guard, commit 


ting barbaric acts that earned him the nickname 
was stripped of his American citizenship, extradited to Israel and sen 


tenced to death. 


The fall of the Soviet Union spared Demjanjuk, as newly available 
documents led the Israeli Supreme Court to overturn his conviction. 
But in 2009, German officials tried him again. His conviction after 
that 18-month trial—which broke new ground in that there was no 
eyewitness that Demjanjuk was involved in a specific killing 
the possibility that other Nazis may still stand trial. But time is perilously 
short for bringing any more to justice. Demjanjuk’s was likely the last 
major Nazi war-crimes trial. Yet as Israeli Supreme Court Justice Meir 
Shamgar said in overturning Demjanjuk’s first conviction, “The matter 
is closed—but not complete. 


Josie DeCarlo, the 
inspiration for the 
singer-guitarist of 
Josie and the 
Pussycats in the 
1970s cartoon; her 
husband Dan drew 
the animated Josie 


to resemble his wife. 
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” 


By Crown Prince 
Nayef of Saudi 
Arabia, that Saudi 
women can 
compete in the 
London Olympics in 
sports that meet 
the “standards of 
women's decency.” 


—~NATE RAWLINGS 


The world’s tiniest 
car, by British auto- 
maker Peel, to help 
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Besondere Merkmale; a 
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“Ivan the Terrible.” He 


opened 


fight traffic 
congestion; the 
three-wheeled, 
roughly 200-Ib. 
vehicle—originally 
produced in the 
1960s—gets 

118 m.p.g. and 
boasts a top speed 
of 40 m.p.h. 











New Orleans Saints 
coach Sean Peyton 
for one year, the 
result of a bounty 
program the team 
conducted from 
2009 to 2011 that 
targeted opposing 


| players. 
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Ulu Grosbard 


A diamond cutter before 
his arrival in the U.S., 
the Belgian-born Ulu 
Grosbard, who died 
March 18 at 83, brought 
the same lapidary crafts 
manship to theater 
and movie direction. 
He staged the original 
Broadway productions 
of David Mamet's 
American Buffalo, Arthur 
Miller’s The Price, Frank 
Gilroy’s The Subject Was 
Roses and Woody Al 
len’s The Floating Light 
Bulb. On film, he paired 
Robert De Niro and z 
Robert Duvall as priest 
and cop brothers in True | 4 
Confessions and De Niro | > 
and Meryl Streep fora 
fugitive tryst in Falling 
in Love. At his best, steer 
ing Dustin Hoffman 
in Straight Time and 
Michelle Pfeiffer in The 
Deep End of the Ocean 
to career-finest perfor 
mances, the diamond 
cutter was an alchemist. 
RICHARD CORLISS > 


The 100th birthday 
of Manohar Aich, 
Mr. Universe 1952; 
dubbed the “Pocket 
Hercules,” the 4 ft. 
11 in. bodybuilder 
credits low stress 
and happiness for 
his longevity. 


Chaleo Yoovidhya, 
80, entrepreneur 
who created the 
drink Krathing 
Daeng—*“Red Bull” 
in Thai. He earned 
billions of dollars as 
the caffeine-packed 
drink went global. 
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How to Stay Alive While Being Black 
In the wake of the fatal shooting of Trayvon 
Martin, some advice for young black boys 


ANY BLACK FAMILIES HAVE BEEN 
iyi forced into uncomfortable but 
necessary conversations since 
the Feb. 26 killing of 17-year-old Trayvon 
Martin. His death and the release of the 
uncharged shooter, George Zimmerman, 
have reminded many of how vulnerable 
we still are. The icy cold wind of racism 
has crept into our homes and made the 
hairs on the backs of our necks stand up. 
Blood memories of strange fruit have 
been stirred. Young black boys have been 
reminded that they are walking targets 
for hate. What do you say to them about 
what happened to Trayvon? Here's a start: 


| 1. It’s unlikely but possible that you could 


get killed today. Or any day. I’m sorry, but 


| that’s the truth. Black maleness is a poten- 





tially fatal condition. I tell you that not to 


scare you but because knowing that could | 


save your life. There are people who will 
look at you and see a villain or a criminal 
or something fearsome. It’s possible they 
may act on their prejudice and insecurity. 
Being black could turn an ordinary situ- 
ation into a life-or-death moment even if 


| you're doing nothing wrong. 


2. If you encounter such a situation, you 
need to play it cool. Keep your wits about 
you. Don’t worry about winning the situ- 
ation. Your mission is to survive. 


3. There is nothing wrong with you. 
You're amazing. I love you. When I look 
at you, I see a complex human being with 
awesome potential, but some others will 
look at you and see a thug—even if their 
only evidence is your skin. Their racism 
relates to larger anxieties and problems 
in America that you didn’t create. When 
someone is racist toward you—either 
because they’ve profiled you or spit some 


slur or whatever—they are saying they 
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| mind. You know your value to the world 


and how terrific you are. If you never for- 


| get that, they can’t damage your spirit. The 


best revenge is surviving and living well. 


| S. Be aware of your surroundings. Espe 


| cially when it’s dark. Or bright. Some peo- 


| havea problem. They are not speaking | 
| about you. They’re speaking about them- 
| selves and their deficiencies. 


| 4. You will have to make allowances for 
other people's racism. That's part of the 

_ burden of being black. We can be defiant 

| and dead or smart and alive. I’m not saying 


| you can’t wear what you want, but your | 


Aboy’s life Martin, in an undated family 
photo, had gone out to buy Skittles 


clothes are a red herring. They'll blame it 
on your hoodie or your jeans when the real 
reason they decided you were a criminal 
is that you're black. Of course, you know 
better. Racism is about reminding you 
that you are less human, less valuable, 

less worthy, less beautiful, less intelligent. 
It’s about prejudging you as violent, fear- 
some, a threat. Some people will take that 
prejudice and try to force their will on you 
to make sure you feel like a second-class 
citizen and to make certain you get back 
to the lower-class place they think you're 
trying to escape. The best way to counter 











them involves not your fists but your 


ple are on the lookout for muggers or 

rapists. You need to be on the lookout for 
profilers who are judging you. Don’t give 
them an opportunity to make a mistake. 


6. If you feel you are being profiled and 
followed or, worse, chased by someone 
with a vigilante streak—if you are 
hunted in the way it seems Trayvon was, 
by someone bigger than you 
who may be armed and hopped 
up on stereotypes about you— 
then you need to act. By calling 
the police. That is the exact 
time to snitch. I know there 
are times the cops will be your 
enemies, but sometimes calling 
g11 and letting the threatening 
person know that you're doing 
so could save your life. 


7. What if it’s the cops who are 
making you feel threatened? 
Well, then you need to retreat. 

I don’t mean run away. I mean 
don’t resist. Now is not the time 
to fight the power. Make sure 
they can see your hands, follow 
all instructions, don’t say any- 
thing, keep your cool. Your goal 
is to defuse things, no matter how in- 
sulted you are. We'll get revenge later. In 
the moment, play possum. Say sir. They 
may be behaving unjustly, but their lives 
aren’t in danger. Yours is. If you survive, 
you will be able to tell your lawyer what 
happened. If you don’t... 


8. Never forget: As far as we can tell, Tray 
von did nothing wrong and still lost his life. 
You could be a Trayvon. Any of us could. g 


Touré is a columnist for Time Ideas and the 
author of Who's Afraid of Post-Blackness?, 
a New York Times notable book for 2011 
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Fareed Zakaria 


Incarceration Nation 





The war on drugs has succeeded only in 
putting millions of Americans in jail 


ELEVANGELIST PAT ROBERTSON 
recently made a gaffe. A gaffe, as 

journalist Michael Kinsley defined 
it, occurs when a political figure acciden- 
tally tells the truth. Robertson’s truth is 
that America’s drug war has failed and 
that the country should legalize mari- 
juana. This view goes against the deepest 
political, moral and religious positions 
Robertson has held for decades, so imag- 
ine the blinding evidence that he has had 
to confront—and that has been mount- 
ing for years—on this topic. 

Robertson drew attention to one of the 
great scandals of American life. “Mass in- 
carceration on a scale almost unexam- 
pled in human history is a fundamental 
fact of our country today,” writes the New 
Yorker’s Adam Gopnik. “Over all, there 
are now more people under ‘correctional 
supervision’ in America—more than 
6 million—than were in the Gulag Archi- 
pelago under Stalin at its height.” 


Is this hyperbole? Here are the facts. 
The U.S. has 760 prisoners per 100,000 
citizens. That’s not just many more than 
in most other developed countries but 
seven to 10 times as many. Japan has 63 
per 100,000, Germany has go, France has 
96, South Korea has 97, and Britain— 
with a rate among the highest—has 

153. Even developing countries that are 
well known for their crime problems 
have a third of U.S. numbers. Mexico has 
208 prisoners per 100,000 citizens, and 
Brazil has 242. As Robertson pointed out 
on his TV show, The 700 Club, “We here 
in America make up 5% of the world’s 
population but we make up 25% of the 
[world’s] jailed prisoners.” 

There is a temptation to look at this 
staggering difference in numbers and 
chalk it up to one more aspect of American 
exceptionalism. America is different, so 





the view goes, and it has always had a Wild 
West culture and a tough legal system. But 
the facts don’t support the conventional 
wisdom. This wide gap between the U.S. 


and the rest of the world is relatively recent. 


In 1980 the U.S.’s prison population was 
about 150 per 100,000 adults. It has more 
than quadrupled since then. So something 
has happened in the past 30 years to push 
millions of Americans into prison. 

That something, of course, is the war 
on drugs. Drug convictions went from 15 





inmates per 100,000 adults in 1980 to 148 
in 1996, an almost tenfold increase. More 
than half of America’s federal inmates 
today are in prison on drug convictions. 
In 2009 alone, 1.66 million Americans 
were arrested on drug charges, more 
than were arrested on assault or larceny 
charges. And 4 of 5 of those arrests were 
simply for possession. 

Over the past four decades, the U.S. 
has spent more than $r trillion fighting 
the war on drugs. The results? In 2011 
a global commission on drug policy is- 
sued a report signed by George Shultz, 
Secretary of State under Ronald Reagan; 








the archconservative Peruvian writer- 
politician Mario Vargas Llosa; former 

Fed Chairman Paul Volcker; and former 
Presidents of Brazil and Mexico Fernando 


| Henrique Cardoso and Ernesto Zedillo. 








It begins, “The global war on drugs has 
failed ... Vast expenditures on criminaliza- 
tion and repressive measures directed at 
producers, traffickers and consumers of il- 
legal drugs have clearly failed to effectively 
curtail supply or consumption.” Its main 
recommendation is to “encourage experi- 
mentation by governments with models of 
legal regulation of drugs to undermine the 
power of organized crime and safeguard 
the health and security of their citizens.” 


Bipartisan forces have created the 
trend that we see. Conservatives and lib- 
erals love to sound tough on crime, 
and both sides agreed in the 1990s to 
a wide range of new federal infrac- 
tions, many of them carrying man- 
datory sentences for time in state 
or federal prison. And as always in 
American politics, there is the mon- 
ey trail. Many state prisons are now 
run by private companies that have 
powerful lobbyists in state capitals. 
These firms can create jobs in places 
where steady work is rare; in many 
states, they have also helped create 
a conveyor belt of cash for prisons 
from treasuries to outlying counties. 
Partly asa result, the money that 
states spend on prisons has risen at 
six times the rate of spending on high- 
er education in the past 20 years. In 2o11, 
California spent $9.6 billion on prisons vs. 
$5.7 billion on the UC system and state col- 
leges. Since 1980, California has built one 
college campus and 21 prisons. A college 
student costs the state $8,667 per year; a 
prisoner costs it $45,006 a year. 

The results are gruesome at every level. 
We are creating a vast prisoner under- 
class in this country at huge expense, 
increasingly unable to function in normal 
society, allin the name of a war we have 
already lost. If Pat Robertson can admit he 
was wrong, surely it is not too much to ask 
the same of America’s political leaders. 
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troops home now 


HE ALLEGED MASSACRE OF 16 
Hy Afghan villagers by U.S. Army 

staff sergeant Robert Bales has 
occasioned another classic, tortured 
American effusion of explanation and 
commentary. Bales’ despicable actions 
have been attributed to traumatic brain 
injury and posttraumatic stress disorder, 
the relentless burden of four deploy- 
ments to war zones in the past decade, 
financial and marital tensions back 
home, disappointment over not getting 
promoted, anger over a friend’s getting 
blown up. All of which are appropriate 
topics for discussion, and yet careless and 
premature and profoundly incomplete. 


Once again, the 2.4 million young 
Americans who have served with honor 
in Iraq and Afghanistan are portrayed as 
victims and a potential menace, ready to 
pop at any moment. There has been little 
acknowledgment that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of our veterans—even the 
overwhelming majority of those suffering 
from posttraumatic stress and traumatic 
brain injuries—have come home to lead 
productive and, often, inspiring lives. The 
unfairness of laying the burden of this 
stereotype on them, after they assumed the 
burden of fighting impossible wars for the 
rest of us, is infuriating. “You don’t want 
to embed in the culture’s consciousness 
the idea that everyone who comes back is 
somehow damaged,” says Eric Greitens, a 
former Navy SEAL whose organization, 





In the Arena 


home, to see how they were reacting to the 
news from Afghanistan. Not surprisingly, 
almost all of them were infuriated by the 
spew of stereotypes. “The media have done 
nobody any favors,” said Jake Wood, a 
former Marine sergeant who co-founded 


| Team Rubicon, a network of combat 
| yveterans—many sergeants 


who provide 
disaster relief. “You see headlines like 
SERGEANT PSYCHO, and what can you say?” 
The veterans were naturally curious 
about the precise details of what happened 
on the morning of March 11 in Panjwai 
district. They talked about how unusual 
it was fora lone trooper to go “outside the 
wire” at a combat outpost and how, some- 
times, troops became obsessed with indi- 
vidual families. “There’s so much we 
don’t know about this,” said John Gallina, 
a former specialist who suffered a trau- 
matic brain injury and posttraumatic 
stress disorder after his humvee was 
blown up in Iraq and who went on to co- 
found Purple Heart Homes, which builds 


| housing for disabled veterans. 


But there was unanimity about one 
thing, at least among the veterans I spoke 
with: enough was enough, “I’m outraged 
that we still have these soldiers over there, 
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in these incredibly harsh conditions, get- 
ting hurt, going through deployment af 
ter deployment—and for what?” Gallina 
said. “What are they really doing over 
there? People are dying, and you wonder 
what the core ideals and values of the mis 
sion are. It just breaks my heart.” Eric 
Greitens said the Obama Administration 
has the responsibility of explaining to the 
troops serving in Afghanistan exactly 
what their current mission is: “I thought 
it was appropriate for us to go to Afghani 
stan to defeat al-Qaeda. It’s important for 
the troops to know how this mission re 
lates to that. Defeating the Taliban is a dif 
ferent mission. Building a democracy in 
Afghanistan is a different mission.” 


So why are we still in Afghanistan? We 
have accomplished a lot: We kicked out 
the Taliban regime that protected al 
Qaeda. We successfully used special oper 
ations and drone attacks to destroy most 
of the al-Qaeda hierarchy and infrastruc 
ture, including Osama bin Laden. The 
struggle against Islamic terrorism will 
continue to require vigilant attention and 
occasional military action, but it is more 
diffuse now, and our ongoing interests in 
Afghanistan are limited. We should con 
tinue to provide some equipment and 


| training for the Afghan National Army in | 


its civil war with the Taliban. I suspect 
that the amped-up ANA, which is mostly 


| composed of Afghanistan's northern, 


non-Pashtun ethnic groups, will prevent 
the southerners from retaking Kabul. It 
would be nice if we could continue to 
base special forces and intelligence opera 
tives in Afghanistan, given the mayhem 
across the border in Pakistan, although 
their activities can probably be staged 
from naval vessels in the Indian Ocean. 


But it’s long past time forthe bulkof 3 
our troops to come home—which means 
the Obama Administration should s 
| announce that our drawdown will not 
pause, as previously planned, in Septem- 
ber but will continue in an orderly fash : 
ion. For the life of me, 1 can’t see the 
rationale for the loss of even one more 
American life or limb there. 


the Mission Continues, gives fellowships 
to veterans who come up with creative 
public-service ideas. “What I’ve seen is that | 
out of that pain can come wisdom. Outof | 
that stress can come resilience.” 

And so! decided to check in with some 
of the other veterans I've come to know 
over the past few years, men and women | 
who are leading exemplary lives back 
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Recover 


America’s rebound is slow, spotty 


and anemic. Can the 


y 


economy 


get back to fighting weight? 


BY RANA FOROOHAR AND BILL SAPORITO 


EMEMBER THE RECOVERY? IT 

officially began way back in 

the middle of 2009, 18 months 

after the financial system— 

and then everything else 
in the American economy—fell apart. 
Given that nobody has gotten much of a 
raise since then and that unemployment 
is still above 8%, you'd be forgiven for not 
noticing that there’s been a rebound— 
until, maybe, now. 

In the past few weeks, signs of eco- 
nomic expansion have been everywhere. 
Factory managers’ purchasing orders, one 
of the most closely watched economic in 
dicators, reached a bullish six-month high 
in January. Weekly out-of-work claims 
have fallen to four-year lows; the stock 
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markets (led by, of all things, banks) are 
rising; business and consumer-confidence 
figures are ticking up. And even housing 
permits hit a three-year high. The positive 
data prompted Mitt Romney—who plans 
to use the economy as a hammer against 
President Obama—to admit that things 
are improving for the 99%. “Whisper it,” 
says Goldman Sachs chief economist Jim 
O’Neill, who’s been bullish on America 
for some time now. “The U.S. economy is 
returning to normality.” 

But the definition of normality has 
changed a lot over the past two decades. 
Technically, we're in an expansion, since 
economic output has now eclipsed its 
2007 peak. But practically speaking, we 
are in a never-never land of a recovery. 


LISTEN HERE. You’RE A SW/VELING 
EXCUSE FORA RECOVERY. You’RESO SCRAWNY, 
YOU MIGHT DRY UP AND BLOW AWAY! 








Income growth is nonexistent, we still 
have a $3.7 trillion housing hole to dig 
ourselves out of, and we're 5.3 million jobs 
short of full employment. It’s a recovery, 
all right—but not as we've ever known it. 

Perhaps the best way to think ofitisasa 
patchwork recovery, one that creates mini- 
booms in mining hills, social-networking 
start-ups, auto factories, hospitals, rail- 
roads and convention centers but leaves 
vast swaths of the country untouched. 
The U.S. will likely grow 2.5% or more this 
year—but we are still far from the 3.4% av 
erage growth we have enjoyed for most of 
our post-World War II history. In statisti 
cal terms, says JPMorgan chief economist 
Michael Feroli, we are experiencing one of 
the slowest expansions on record. Which 
suggests an opportunity for some savvy 
bumper-sticker entrepreneur: HONK IF 
YOU'VE FELT THE RECOVERY. 


Redefining Recovery 

THE FACT IS, EACH RECOVERY SINCE 1990 
has been weaker, and taken longer, 
than the one before. According to the 
McKinsey Global Institute, in all the re 
cessions from World War II to 1990, U.S. 
employment returned to prerecession 
levels roughly two quarters after GDP 
did. In the three recoveries since, though, 
there have been lengthening lags. At the 
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Railroads 

Autos, agriculture and 
energy are keeping railways 
like Union Pacific moving. 
Rail traffic creates its own 
infrastructure demands. UP 
installs an average of 10,000 
road ties per day across its 
system. It plans to replace 

a 100-year-old bridge over 
the Mississippi River and 

is building a new rail facility 
near Santa Teresa, N.M. 


current rate of job creation, it will take 
about 33 more months to restore the jobs 
lost in 2008 and 2009. 

Much of the reason for that trend 
lies with the unalterable forces of glo 
balization and technology-induced job 
destruction, which are speeding up and 
disrupting a greater range of white collar 
jobs as software and global broadband con 
nectivity improve. (Insurance agents and 
X-ray technicians, your jobs are already 
being outsourced to India; paralegals, 
processing managers and investment 
analysts—you're next.) 

There are also case-specific reasons 
this has been a 97-lb. weakling of a come 
back. As academics Ken Rogoff and Car 
men Reinhart wrote in their seminal 
book This Time Is Different, economic re 
bounds that come after financial crises 
are harder and take a lot longer, thanks 
to all the unwinding of debt that must 
be done—in this case, largely from hous 
ing. No other postwar recession had to lift 
the deadweight of the real estate collapse 
we've just been through. 

While there’s been some improvement 
recently in commercial real estate and 
multifamily dwellings (rental rates are 
ticking up since a lot of people still can’t 
get loans to buy), the single-family-home 
market remains rotten. The Case-Shiller 
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home-price index is down 34% from its 
peak and continues to fall, albeit more 
slowly than in the past few years. Until 
it stabilizes, the majority of middle- and 
lower-income Americans whose wealth is 
tied mainly to housing won't feel as well 
off as they otherwise might. 

But those holding stocks will likely 
feel better. The S&P is up 9.5% this year, 
and with good reason. Corporate America 
has continued to be profitable, generat 
ing some $2 trillion in cash by continu 
ing to cut costs, squeeze more work out of 
people and exploit growth in developing 
markets. Apple, whose money tree was 
ripe with nearly $100 billion in cash, fi 
nally shook it in March. The company 
will pay out $45 billion in dividends to 
investors and buy back an additional 
$10 billion in shares. That’s a modest 
stimulus plan of its own. 

Windfalls like those make investors 
feel better about their prospects, and 
when they do, they stop sitting on their 
pocketbooks. We saw this in February, 
when retail sales were up a respectable 
1.1%. And it happened in the last quar- 
ter of 2011 too. According to the Federal 
Reserve, consumer debt not tied to hous- 
ing rose $20 billion in the fourth quarter, 
while mortgage and home-equity debt 
fell $146 billion. 
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Auto Industry 

Back from the brink, 
Chrysler is pouring millions 
of dollars into plants like 
this one in Toledo, Ohio. 
The expansion will add 
more than 1,000 jobs. 
Honda is also growing in 
Ohio, while General Motors 
will invest $2 billion in 

17 manufacturing plants 

in eight states 





The Spend-Again Trend 

FOR THE PAST FEW YEARS, WE'VE BEEN 
admonished to stop spending and increase 
savings, but we've done so to the detriment 
of growth. More than 100 million credit 
card accounts were shut down during the 
recession; today, we're still paying down 
our personal debts even as we finally start 
to increase our spending. 

You can see it in the aisles of Walmart, 
the giant discount chain that struggled 
uncharacteristically to keep its equally 
struggling customers in its stores in the 
depths of the recession. Shoppers had 
traded down to dollar stores like Family 
Dollar to stretch their grocery money. In 
February, Walmart’s U.S. outlets reported 
two consecutive quarters of growth in 
same-store sales for the first time in two 
years. Consumers still constrained by flat 
incomes and credit limits aren’t going 
wild, but they are starting to shop again 
while still living within their means. 

David Hernly, a dentist in Grand Rap 
ids, Mich., has been staring into the mouth 
of the recession for years. “We were pretty 
flat in 20r0 and 2011,” he says. “But we're 
starting to see growth again.” Many of 
his new patients, about 30 a month so far, 
hadn’t seen a dentist in years. “A good per 
centage are getting back to work, so they 
have insurance again,” he says. 
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That kind of adjustment—on personal, 
professional and corporate levels—is go- 
ing on across the country. And it’s one of 
the big reasons the U.S. is growing faster 
than nearly every other rich country, es- 
pecially when there are still serious global 
economic headwinds, including high oil 
prices and a sovereign-debt crisis in the 
euro zone. The E.U. economy will likely 
shrink by 0.3% this year, and one of the 
key reasons is that Europeans haven't done 
nearly as much to unwind debt problems 
as Americans have. Indeed, the U.S. has 
broughtits overall public- and private-debt 
level down faster than any other country 
since the financial crisis began. 

That U.S. banks are rebounding 
while the European banking system is 
wounded and retrenching points to the 
fact that U.S. policymakers, unlike their 
European counterparts, actually learned 
the lessons of the Japanese banking cri- 
sis of the r9gos: you have to act swiftly 
and decisively to contain damage and al- 
low the healing process to begin. TARP 
cost us more than $400 billion—all but 
$133 billion repaid—but four years later, 
we are in an expansion. The European 
Central Bank just shelled out $1.3 trillion 
in loans for the European financial sys- 
tem alone, but the continent is nowhere 
near the safety zone. 


Driven by Automobiles 
THE REVITALIZED U.S. AUTO INDUSTRY 
resumed its traditional role as the shiny 
new model of recovery. Last year, auto- 
loan originations hit $289 billion, some 
41% higher than in 2009. In Blue Springs, 
Miss., Toyota just added a shift to its plant 
to crank out more Corollas. Honda is pour- 
ing money into Ohio. In Belvidere, Ill., a 
postbailout Chrysler is adding 1,800 jobs 
to assemble its new Dart compact. Accord- 
ing to the math of car manufacturing, each 
one of those jobs will create four others. 
And plenty of the steel for those cars 
will be carried by the Union Pacific Rail- 
road. “We thought it was going to be a 
slow start to the year, but autos are lead- 
ing the pack for us right now,” says Union 
Pacific CEO Jack Koraleski. UP will hire 
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CORVALLIS 

Oregon 
TAN State keeps 
gum oa 
large. Government 
partners with OSU to 
lure high-tech manu- 
facturing to the city 

a la NuScale Power, 
a small-scale nuclear 
energy developer 









Roughly 1 in 
5 employ- 
ees works 
in manu- 
facturing, much 


of it food-focused. 
Pepperidge Farm, for 
example, is expand- 
ing Goldfish-cracker 
production at an area 
plant 





WILLISTON, N.D., 
GILLETTE, WYO. 
Wyoming 
mines fill 
100 coal- 
packed 
trains each day, while 
pipelines funnel oil 
out of North Dakota; 
energy is a recession 
buffer for these High 
Plains towns 


Gains on grain 
Colorado farmers 
reaping historic prices 
for wheat, expand 
their operations 
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SAN ANTONIO 
Temp hous- 
ing is pop- 
ping up for 
oil-and-gas 
workers flocking to 
the Eagle Ford shale; 
energy ventures, 
along with the health 
care and education 
sectors, are fueling 
the economy 


CEDAR RAPIDS MILWAUKEE 
. Pilots fly It’s not just 
military beer. Steel, 
“ and pas- foodstuffs 
senger aircraft using from 


devices assembled 


in lowa, home to 
avionics companies 
like Rockwell Collins; 
job growth in Cedar 
Rapids has topped 
national levels by 7% 





General Mills, car 
parts and automa- 
tion controllers are 
made in and around 
Brew City; exports 
from Wisconsin are 
up 11% 
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Li threats of 
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more than 4,000 people this year, a net of 























ment, federal lobe 1,200 new jobs. UP’s energy business is 
are a bulwark against also booming; it will double its carloads 
Gieon bores unemployment in the to and from energy-producing areas such 
Corn and soybean metropolitan area. as the Bakken shale belt in North Dakota 
‘dnopdrinapenstitch It's the country’s com- and the Permian Basin in Texas. And UP is 


pany town, providing 


spending $3.6 billion on its infrastructure, 
work for both parties 


including a new $400 million intermodal 
and fueling facility near Santa Teresa, 
N.M., that will help the company take 
advantage of an insourcing trend that is 
bringing some work back to the U.S. 

Does all this reflect the sort of Ameri- 
can economic exceptionalism that we 
liked to believe in before the financial 
crisis? In some ways, the answer is yes. 
Not only did our policymakers get certain 
things right, but also demographics and 
culture are in our favor. American work- 
ers are, on average, younger than workers 
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Culture boom 

Dairy farmers 

scramble to meet 

nationwide demand 
_ for protein-rich 
Greek-style yogurt 


~ Bourbon sprawl 
Distillers expand 
in Kentucky as a 


aor reas elsewhere in the developed world, which 
increased exports helps a lot with growth, and both employ- 
bolster sales 


ees and employers tend to be more flexible 
and innovative—and thus quicker to take 
advantage of opportunities. 

The U.S. also has a relatively weak 
currency, a huge factor in bolstering 
manufacturing. “The cheap dollar, techno- 
logical advantages and relatively flat wage 
growth in the U.S., which has so far been 
seen only as a curse, are starting to work 
in America’s favor,” says Ruchir Sharma, 
a Morgan Stanley managing director and 
the author of Breakout Nations, which is op- 
timistic about U.S. prospects in relation to 
both rich and poor nations. 

Yet all these factors also speak to why 
this has been a hollow expansion. Sure, 
lower wages have made us more globally 
NASHVILLE competitive and brought some jobs back 


iG Hotel home, but they also make us feel poorer. In 


RALEIGH-CARY 
Population 
booms 
in the 
university- 

dense Research 

Triangle have led 

to job growth in the 

health care industry, 

with hospital beds be- 
ing added at facilities 
across the state 






Higher rise 
Buoyed by foreign 
money and 
visitors, Miami's 
condo market 
bounces back 





AUSTIN 


The coolest 
e@ city in Texas 
is also an 


eccentric mecca for IT 
and energy specialists 
and venture capital- 
ists. Technology 
rules: Apple plans 

to double its local 
workforce to more 
than 7,000 


developers statistical terms, the average working-class 

eee American hasn't gotten a raise since the 
dwikwor Shc 19708, which addresses the deepest problem 
in our economy: there are good jobs at the 

top and plenty at the bottom but not enough 
in the middle. Those that have been created 
music center opening in recent years in areas like manufacturing 
next year will entice are fragile. The insourcing trend has in large 
visitors part been a response to higher oil prices, 
which makes shipping products to and 
from faraway countries more expensive. 


tourism in the 


country-and-western 
capital; a mammoth 
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Severe Hangover Here Today, Gone Tomorrow? 


Compared with A GOOD CHUNK OF U.S. JOB CREATION HAS 
other U.S. also been about a boom in emerging mar- 
slumps since XC kets. Companies like Caterpillar, which 
1960, the delivered record-breaking sales and 83% 
current profit growth last year, did so in large part 
downturn's Job because of sales to countries such as Chi- 
pence 8.3 na and India, which are in a construction 
aioweatto *3% boom, as well as to mining centers in the 
bounce back U.S, and abroad that are working overtime 
because of the commodities spike. 

But many experts, like Sharma, think 
both the commodities and developing- 
nations booms are ending. Oil and gas 
prices could retreat by autumn, as emerg- 
ing markets start to slow. (And if the 
Middle East is calm.) China, India and 
many other countries have downgraded 
growth forecasts for this year by a percent. 
age point or more. The days of double-digit 
growth for emerging markets are over— 
and that has myriad implications for the 
U.S. economy. It could slow export growth. 
(Indeed, our trade deficit, which shrank 
last year, has started growing again.) 

There’s one possible silver lining to 
this trend, which is that a lot of the in- 
vestor money that flew from the U.S. to 
emerging markets over the past decade 
RSIS SAS Biss might start returning—particularly to 
technology, which looks primed for an- 
other boom. While the current Internet- 
IPO rush evokes the heady days of 1999, 
when dotcom stock prices got insane, 
plenty of investors think this run-up in 
tech stocks has much further to go. “Yes, 
there is madness in the social-networking 
start-up worlds, but the valuations of the 
vast majority of big-cap tech stocks are 
reasonable, and there’s a lot of new capital 
spending under way,” says Barton Biggs, 
managing partner of the hedge fund 
Traxis Partners. 

Austin is absorbing some of that capi- 
tal. The city, home to a growing number 
of energy and IT start-ups, will add 45,000 
jobs this year and next, says Austin econo- 
mist Angelos Angelou. Rackspace, a cloud- 
based IT-services host—a vast garage for 
parking data—hired nearly 800 new em- 
ployees in 2011. Apple, too, announced an 
CalcutatedRiskBlog com Months after peak employment > expansion that will add 3,600 jobs. 
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The Road to Real Recovery 


THE BIG QUESTION IS WHETHER BOOM 
towns like Austin are mere islands while 
job growth remains underwater else 
where. Unemployment figures show that 
aside from manufacturing, a lot of the ma 
jor job growth is in such sectors as health 
care and tourism. This is a reminder that 
many of the other fastest-growing seg 
ments of the economy represent mainly 
low-wage jobs that haven’t been exposed 
to global competition. 

And there's still that refrigerator on 
our backs known as the housing market. 
In the past, consumers typically piled 
into housing after a recession, which 
helps power recovery and build wealth. 
Instead, we’re over two years into a re 
covery and we still need to pay down 
$3.7 trillion in mortgage debt just to 
get back to normal loan-to-value ratios, 
says St. Louis Federal Reserve president 
James Bullard. 

As Warren Buffett and other sages have 
said, if housing recovers, the American 
economy will truly begin to feel like it’s 
in recovery. But when it does—be it a year 
from now, or three, or five—the problem 
that precipitated it will still be with us. We 
got into the housing mess because we used 
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Farmland prices in lowa 
are among the nation’s 
fastest rising, up more than 
250% since 2000. Net 
farm income is expected 
to be the second highest 
on record this year, 
reaching $92 billion, and 
prospects for U.S. farmers 
will be further boosted by 
less-than-robust global 
crop yields 


our homes like ATMs to cover up the fact 
that neither incomes nor jobs have grown 
as much as they should have in the past 
two decades. It was a myth we all bought 
into, from the policymakers who pushed 
the idea of an ownership society fueled 
by debt to interest-rate-lowering central 
bankers who kept the music playing to 
individuals who took the mortgages they 
knew they couldn’t afford. 

All that is over now—there are no 
tools left to goose the economy falsely to 
life. So we’re back to the big, fundamen 
tal challenges to turn this expansion into 
something more robust: improving edu 
cation, bridging the skills gap, churning 
out a new labor force that can really com 
pete at a global level, simplifying the tax 
code and making sure our regulations are 
as streamlined, and smart, as they can be. 
Every true boom in this country has been 
preceded by a burst of job-creating inno 
vation. As the record profits and global 
expansion of companies like Apple have 
shown, there’s plenty of innovation still 
happening in America. The trick is to 
create an environment that ensures that 
the jobs that come from it stay here too. 

WITH REPORTING BY HILARY HYLTON 
AUSTIN AND MAGGIE SIEGER/ST. LOUIS @ 
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Man of faith Inanelection that was supposed 
to be about the economy, Santorum has made 
issues the centerpiece of his campaign 
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HE TWO DOZEN PASTORS GATH 

ered in a dreary room adorned 

with balloons and needlepoint 

texts from Scripture, deep 

within the cavernous Green 
well Springs Baptist Church. They had 
come from as far as Texas and Colorado 
to this red-brick building on the outskirts 
of Baton Rouge, La., at the behest of Tony 
Perkins, one of America’s most influential 
evangelical Christian leaders. And their 
host made clear that the evening’s guest of 
honor had his blessing. “I wouldn't invite 
just anybody to my church,” Perkins said 
as he introduced Rick Santorum. 

It was the Sunday before the Louisiana 
primary on March 24. The pastors, wearing 
hand-printed name tags, listened as the Re 
publican presidential candidate delivered 
his pitch. “If this is about management of 
the economy, we're going to lose,” he said. 
“What we need to do in this country is to 
rebuild that culture of life and rebuild that 
culture of marriage and families.” 

Few politicians would argue that man 
aging the economy isn’t the election’s 
signal issue. But Santorum’s message at 
private conclaves like the gathering at 
Greenwell Springs has been essential to 
his success. Although he emerged as Mitt 
Romney’s chief rival, the former Penn 
sylvania Senator still has no pollster, a 
meager bank account and a paid staff that 
would fill just a handful of church pews. 
His hopes of winning the nomination may 
be dwindling, but his ramshackle cam 
paign has mounted the party’s strongest 
insurgent challenge since Ronald Reagan 
nearly toppled Gerald Ford in 1976. 

The force propelling Santorum to these 
victories is his devout and driven network 
of social conservatives. Religious leaders, 
antiabortion activists, homeschooling ad 
vocates and Christian businessmen have 
rallied to his cause with a passion that 
Romney’s followers can’t match. Guided 
by the likes of Perkins—who prodded 
the pastors at Greenwell Springs to urge 
their flocks to vote—they have staged 
living-room phone banks, hired tour 
buses, launched Facebook campaigns and 
tuned in to an upstart online radio show, 
We Pick Rick, that broadcasts three nights 
a week. “It is a true grassroots campaign, 
where the office is a kitchen table,” says 
Phil Burress, an evangelical activist in 
Ohio. Shelley Ahlersmeyer, who oversees 
Santorum’s grassroots coalitions from her 
home in rural Indiana, attributes much of 
his success to this zeal. “We are the cam 
paign,” she says. 
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t Santorum meets with pastors on March 18 near Baton Rouge 


The results kept surprising the politi 
cal world. Santorum won contests in Colo 
rado and Mississippi without ever leading 
in a public poll, and he trailed in seven 
consecutive Alabama polls before taking 
the state by 5 points. One likely explana 
tion: Santorum’s voters are more fired up 
than Romney’s and thus more likely to 
vote on primary day. 

Their enthusiasm surely reflects Santo 
rum’s passion for conservative Christian 
causes, from banning abortion to oppos 
ing gay marriage. It may also reflect dis 
trust of Romney’s Mormon faith among 
evangelical Christians. And it has enabled 
Santorum to unite a coterie of religious 
leaders whose influence has been muted 
in recent years as fiscal issues and foreign 
affairs have dominated the national agen 
da. When roused, it’s a powerful coalition, 
one that ensured George W. Bush’s 2000 
nomination and provided a foundation 
for his 2004 re-election before minting a 
political starin Mike Huckabee four years 
later. “I am actually seeing an even stron 
ger intensity and enthusiasm than I did 
in 2004,” says Perkins, who is supportive 
of Santorum but whose organization, the 





Family Research Council, does not en 
dorse presidential candidates. 

It helps that Santorum casts his cam 
paign asa divine mission. “One of the great 
blessings I’ve had in every political cam 
paign is people underestimate me. People 
underestimate what God can do,” he said 
in Louisiana. Many politicians will make 
a show of praying before the cameras; 
Santorum is more likely to ask for others’ 
prayers. And while most focus on economic 
malaise, Santorum calls spiritual and mor 
al decay just as grave a threat to America. 

The result isn’t just a small army of 
Christian soldiers with campaign signs 
and call sheets. It’s also cash. Foster Friess, 
Santorum’s biggest donor, says the can 
didate’s moral message was partly what 
opened his wallet. A recent closed-door 
meeting of a couple hundred social 
conservative leaders at a Houston hotel 
netted Santorum and his allied super 
PAC $1.78 million in pledged contribu 
tions. Eager to emphasize other facets of 
his platform that can attract more secular 
voters, Santorum tells Time that “clearly 
pastors are a very important part of the 
Republican primary” but that he has “a 





strong message that appeals across the 
board.” Yet it’s increasingly apparent that 
religious leaders and their parishioners 
offer Santorum the hope of political sal- 
vation. “It looks like God is just trying to 
bless this man,” says the Rev. Gene Mills 
of the Louisiana Family Forum. 

The religious right’s unity is a departure 
from the previous presidential campaign. 
Back then, a cadre of conservative Chris- 
tian leaders and businessmen, most of 
whom met regularly through two secretive 
organizations, the Arlington Group and 
the Council for National Policy, screened 
the Republican candidates but couldn't 
agree on a favorite. Some supported Huck- 
abee, a Baptist preacher and former gov- 
ernor of Arkansas. Others preferred John 
McCain. Pat Robertson baffled many by 
endorsing the pro-choice Rudy Giuliani. 
The split translated to limited influence. 

Last year, the same groups tried again. 
In private meetings across the country, as 
many as 200 leaders met with Texas Gov 
ernor Rick Perry, then in Washington 
with Minnesota Representative Michele 
Bachmann and Santorum and finally 
with Newt Gingrich. All of them were 
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grilled about their views on everything 
from marriage and abortion to support 
for Israel. “We really thoroughly vetted 
them,” says Robert Fischer, a South Dako- 
ta furniture retailer and key organizer of 
the gatherings. Perry emerged as an early 
favorite, but after he flopped in the Iowa 
caucuses, a January meeting was called 
at aranch outside Brenham, Texas. About 
150 religious leaders voted, by a ratio of 
3 to 1, to support Santorum, with Gin- 
grich coming in second. In the following 
weeks, influential conservatives activated 
their networks. Phyllis Schlafly used her 
venerable Eagle Forum to organize phone 
banks. The pro-life Susan B. Anthony 
List and the Culture War Victory Fund 
drove a rented tour bus plastered with 
Santorum’s face on a cross-country tour 
through primary states. Their collective 
efforts have boosted him to victory in five 
of the seven states where born-again Re- 
publicans exceeded 50% of the vote. 

The depth of Protestant support for San 
torum, a Catholic, is striking given the his- 
toric suspicions between some elements 
of each denomination. Evangelical Prot 
estants have so far accounted for roughly 
half the Republican turnout in early vot- 
ing states. “I can’t imagine this happening 
before the 1980s and even beyond that,” 
says Randall Balmer, a professor of reli- 
gious history at Barnard University. But 
Santorum speaks the language of the Bible 
Belt—which seems to be what matters. Ac- 
cording to a recent Pew poll, 35% of white 
evangelical Republican voters nationwide 
believed Santorum to bea fellow evangeli 
cal, more than the percentage that correct 
ly identified him as Catholic. Even more 
curiously, Santorum has struggled to win 
over fellow Catholics, who have leaned 


‘REAGAN CAME 
UP SHORT IN 1976. 
BUT WE ALSO KNOW 
THAT REAGAN 
SIGNALED A CHANGE 
IN THE DIRECTION OF 
THE PARTY.’ 


——RALPH REED, FORMER EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, THE CHRISTIAN COALITION 





toward Romney. Santorum recently sug- 
gested that might be because evangelical 
Protestants “practice their religion more 
ardently” than Catholics. 

Other religious divisions may also 
be at work. At Greenwell Springs, skit 
tishness about Romney’s faith wasn't far 
from the surface, “I have a problem with 
Romney because of his Mormon beliefs,” 
says Sam Raney, a former pastor at the 
church. “It’s a huge thing.” 

That dovetailed with the evening’s 
theme, which was the fight to revive the 
nation’s Christian heritage. After the pas 
tor’s briefing upstairs, more than 1,000 
parishioners crammed into the sanctuary 
in Greenwell Springs to hear the church’s 
pastor, Dennis Terry, deliver astem-winder 
of a sermon. “This nation was founded as 
a Christian nation,” he thundered. “If you 
don’t like the way we do things, I’ve got 
one thing to say: Get out! We don’t worship 
Buddha. We don’t worship Muhammad. 
We don’t worship Allah. We worship God. 
We worship God's son Jesus Christ.” 

Santorum might argue that such events 
form only a small part of a campaign that 
also stresses issues like health care reform, 
Iran and manufacturing. But his real pow 
er comes from the pulpits and pews. In 
some ways, he seems to have faith that he 
can win on faith alone. His lone field office 
in Louisiana consists of a few rented rooms 
in an auto-insurance shop wedged between 
a Popeyes and a hair salon on a seedy drag 
in a New Orleans suburb. On a Monday 
afternoon five days before the Bayou State 
primary, the office was empty save for a 
sole staffer on loan from Republican Sena 
tor David Vitter. A cluttered conference ta 
ble strewn with phones and papers offered 
the only evidence of campaign activity. 

While his odds of overtaking Romney 
are slim—Romney padded his delegate 
lead with a decisive win in Illinois on 
March 20—Santorum has become a stan- 
dard bearer for a resurgent Christian right 
looking to reassert its role within the GOP. 
“Reagan came up short in 1976,” says Ralph 
Reed, a former executive director of the 
Christian Coalition, “But we also know 
that Reagan signaled a change in the di 
rection of the party.” 

Speaking to the crowd in Greenwell 
Springs, Santorum drew roaring ova 
tions and shouts of “Amen!” When he 
was finished, the pastors laid hands on 
his back, an invocation of the Holy Spirit. 
Santorum closed his eyes and bowed his 
head, and the crowd lifted their hands to 
the heavens. w 
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On his visit to Cuba, the Pope will find 
his church with greater influence as it 
plays a game of patience and diplomacy 


BY TIM PADGETT 


Photographs by Tomas Munita for TIME 





oS ; eh The Catholic Church plays a key role 
* 4 in decommunizing the economy 





OPE JOHN PAUL II HELPED 

bring down the Iron Cur 

tain in Europe, but he was no 

match for Monica Lewinsky 

in Cuba. Shortly after the 
Pontiff arrived for his historic visit to 
the communist island in 1998, the media 
horde stampeded back to the U.S. to cover 
the emerging sex scandal engulfing Bill 
Clinton’s presidency. But John Paul was 
probably just as glad the journalists left: it 
helped lower expectations about what he 
was supposed to accomplish. Cuba wasn’t 
Poland—Fidel Castro was a more daunt 
ing despot than Wojciech Jaruzelski—and 
John Paul knew that democratic change 
wouldn't arrive on the island until after 
Castro died. In the meantime, his task 
wasn't to bring the Cuban dictator to his 
knees; it was to help the Cuban church 
back to its feet. 

Fourteen years later, John Paul has 
passed away and the 85-year-old Fidel and 
his younger brother Raul, who has taken 
over as Cuba’s President, are still alive. 
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But the Roman Catholic Church that Pope 
Benedict XVI will find in Cuba when he 
visits March 26~28 is nothing less than 
reborn—and nothing less than the is 
land’s first and only alternative institution 
to the Cuban revolution. 

Cuban Catholics are celebrating a new 
seminary for priests—the first since Fi 
del all but shut down the church 50 years 
ago—and the 4ooth anniversary of their 
patroness, La Virgen de la Caridad del Cobre 
(Our Lady of Charity). But they’re also hail 
ing the recent release of 115 political pris 
oners, brokered largely by their rr bishops, 
as well as the church’s increased training 
of civic leaders and entrepreneurs, in 
cluding courses for that iconic capitalist 
degree, the M.B.A. “We're breathing an at 
mosphere of change,” Cuba’s top prelate, 
Cardinal Jaime Ortega, told me. 

The papal visit intends to shine a halo 
on the most important change the church 
is generating in Cuba: decommuniz 
ing the economy. The island is so cash 
strapped that Raul will have to lay off up 








almost 20% of 


toa million state workers 
the labor force—in the next year or two. To 
absorb them, he’s broadening the private 
sector; he recently decreed that Cubans 
can buy and sell personal real estate. And 
he’s decided the church is the only non 
communist entity he can trust to assist 
in that shift, mainly by grooming Cuban 
capitalists, without seriously challenging 
his rule. Last year Raul, who is 80, even of 
fered a mea culpa for decades of blacklist 
ing “Cubans with religious beliefs.” 

But after praying at Our Lady of Char 
ity’s shrine in the eastern copper-mining 
town of El Cobre, Benedict will still en 
counter a Good Friday’s worth of political 
pain in Cuba, as well as criticism of how 
the church is confronting it. Castro foes 
say the church should confess that it isn’t 
doing enough to spark regime change in 
Cuba—even as Castro fans fear that the 
church may be doing too much to kindle 
it. Cuban-American U.S. Representative 
Ileana Ros-Lehtinen, chairwoman of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


calls Ortega, Havana’s Archbishop, a Cas 
tro “collaborator” more focused on the 
church’s corporate growth than on Cuba’s 
dismal human-rights record. Meanwhile, 
the independent Cuban Commission for 
Human Rights & National Reconcilia 
tion reports that police, working to dis 
pel any notion that the Pope’s visit is the 
start of a Caribbean Spring, have made 
more than 2,000 “arbitrary arrests for po 
litical motives” since December and that 
progovernment militants are “violently 
harassing” the Catholic dissident group 
Damas de Blanco (Ladies in White) in cit 
ies like Santiago, Benedict’s first stop. Raul 
insists his government hasn’t ordered or 
condoned the bullying of democracy activ 
ists like the Damas. But his police made a 
point of rounding up and detaining scores 
of the women on March 18, including 
their leader, Bertha Soler, during one of 
their regular marches. (She and almost all 
the others were later let go.) 

If a charismatic Cold Warrior like John 
Paul II couldn’t raze the tropical Berlin 
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Wall, it’s doubtful an aloof theologian like 
Benedict XVI will. Still, Miami Archbishop 
Thomas Wenski, who has aided the Cuban 
church’s resurrection, insists the ties be 
tween Havana and the Holy See are “open 
ing new space for individual initiative and 
independent thought,” which he believes 
will hasten communism’s demise when 
Fidel and Raul are gone. Until then, Ortega 
says, the church has to guard against “over 
reaching.” But, says Juan Clark, an emeritus 
professor of sociology at Miami Dade Col 
lege and the author of Religious Repression in 
Cuba, “while it’s admirable that the Cuban 
church is moving fences, eventually people 
are going to demand that you do more to 
tear those fences down”—as the church did 
in Eastern Europe a generation ago. 

In the short run, the church does risk 
being used by the regime. But in the long 
run, the regime is taking the larger gam 
ble. As repressed as Cubans feel politically, 
their bigger concerns are economic: most 
earn a meager $20 a month. Among the 
church’s most popular diocesan programs, 








The Cuba awaiting Benedict 
From left, a crucifix being restored 
in Santiago; an antique car creaking 
through the streets; Old Havana 


asa result, are its clases de liderazgo, or lead 
ership classes. They fill the vacuum left by 
state-run schools and universities—which 
know Marx but not marketing—by teach 
ing Cubans the kind of free-enterprise 
skills they’ll need under Raul’s reforms. 
(Ortega’s archdiocese, apparently with 
Raul’s blessing, has partnered with a Span 
ish university to offeran M.B.A. program.) 
Just as important, they also impart the sort 
of community-organization tools once 
considered solely the domain of the com 
munist state. 

The Catholic charity Caritas, for exam 
ple, hopes to launch a microloan project to 
help Cubans grow beyond the timbiriches, or 
tiny informal businesses that constitute the 
Cuban private sector so far, to larger private 
enterprises like small factories. If Havana 
and Washington permit it, nonprofit groups 
in the U.S. and Europe are set, they tell me, 
tochannel tens of millions of dollars to Cari 
tas for a microcredit fund. “My last hope is 
the church,” says Roque, a middle-aged for 
mer Cuban soldier in Havana who wants 
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to start a courier service. “They help with 
extra food and are sending me to computer 
lessons.” Says Carlos Saladrigas, a co-chair 
man of the Washington-based Cuba Study 
Group: “The church is mobilizing Cuban 
civil society away from the state nonethe 
less, and that could have big democratizing 
effects down the road.” 

The Jesuit-educated Fidel declared Cuba 
an atheist state in 1960: he banned Catho 
lic media, expropriated church schools 
and exiled or hounded out 3,500 priests 
and nuns. Only 200 clerics remained to 
minister to millions of Cuban Catholics. 
The openly faithful, including priests like 
Ortega, were often sent to labor camps for 
“re-education.” The church began to regain 
its footing in the 1980s, and its fortunes 
rose further with the economy’s collapse 
in the 1990s, after the fall of Cuba’s bene 
factor, the Soviet Union. Suddenly sensing 
the usefulness of Catholic aid organiza 
tions like Caritas, whose Cuban chapter 
Ortega founded in 1991, Fidel proclaimed 
the island a merely “secular” state. 

Then, in 1998, he welcomed John 
Paul II, and the planning of that event, says 
Wenski, was a watershed: “It gave Catho 
lics there anew confidence and planted the 
seeds of civil society.” That was evidenced 
by critical new Catholic publications like 
Vitral magazine, one of Cuba’s first inde 
pendent media outlets—and by increased 
friction with the state. Many if not most 
Cuban dissidents hail from Catholic 
groups like the Damas de Blanco, founded 
by the wives of political prisoners, and the 
Christian Liberation Movement, headed 
by Cuba’s leading dissident, Oswaldo Paya. 
Some 75 of his organization’s members 
were thrown into prison in 2003 after em 
barrassing Fidel by gathering the requisite 
signatures for a constitutional referendum 
on democratic reform. 

It wasn’t until the more pragmatic 
Raul succeeded Fidel in 2008 that the 
church emerged as a political as well as 
spiritual player. Some clergy, like Havana 
Vicar General Carlos Manuel de Céspedes, 
opened dialogue with the all-powerful 
Cuban Communist Party; others tested 
the limits of that discussion, among them 
the Rev. José Conrado Rodriguez of Santi 
ago, who boldly sent Raul a letter in 2009 
complaining of “constant and unjustifi 
able human-rights violations” in Cuba. 
Though closely watched by the state, Ro 
driguez has not been jailed. 
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rhe real turning point was 2010, when 
Cuba’s bishops started an unprecedented 
mediation, along with Spain, that led 
to prisoner releases, including those of 
Paya’s group. Although critics like Ros 
Lehtinen believe Raul forced the freed 
dissidents into exile—most left for Spain, 
but Ortega insists it was their choice 
the effort gave the Cuban church new 
cachet. U.S. leaders not so long ago dis 
missed the idea of the church’s gain 
ing any leverage with the Castros; now 
they’re imploring Benedict, as Florida 
Senator Bill Nelson wrote him in March, 
to “request a humanitarian release for 
Alan Gross,” the 62-year-old U.S. contract 
aid worker whom Cuba sentenced to 15 
years in prison last year for taking illegal 
satellite-communications equipment to 
the island. 

As a result, if the Pope fails to make 
prominent mention of human-rights is 
sues during his visit, the church could in 
deed look as if it’s lamely sitting on Cuba’s 
fences instead of moving or toppling them. 
And that, as muchas any overreach, could 
undermine the remarkable strides the Cu 
ban church has made in a relatively short 
time. Indeed, many dissidents, some of 
whom tried to hole up in Havana churches 
in March to protest the recent spate of ar 
rests, are scolding Ortega for not speaking 
out more loudly and are demanding an 
audience with Benedict. 

Expectations about the church’s clout 
in Cuba, however, may still be overblown. 
A big reason: for all its recent advances, 
the Catholic Church doesn’t, and never 
did, enjoy the devoted popular support 
in Cuba that it had in Poland during the 
Solidarity days. “The church wasn’t as 
much at the root of Cuban nationality,” 





says Clark, a Bay of Pigs veteran. In fact, 
the Spanish colonial era bred anticlerical 
sentiment among Cubans long before the 
Castros’ 1959 revolution. That problem is 
compounded by the fact that the church 
in Cuba competes with other spiritual 
outlets, including Protestant evangelical 
faiths and the syncretic Afro-Caribbean 
religion Santeria—not to mention the cult 
of Fidel, who is still revered by many Cu 
bans as a secular savior. 


That reality, and the tight grip Raul’s 
military and state security still have on the 
country, have forced the church to steer its 
Cuba crusade more carefully. And right now 
its most effective weapon may be the con 
trast between its operations and a govern 
ment bureaucracy that even Raul blasts for 
corruption and inefficiency. “I’m happy the 
government hasat least given us a chance to 
open businesses,” Carlos Linares, a former 
teacher and coffee-shop owner in the west 
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ern town of Vinales, tells Time. “But it is 
strangling us with the level of taxes.” 
Many of the thousands of Cubans 
who've attended church workshops say 
they've learned from them how to do busi 
ness legitimately after decades of often illicit 
hustling in a desperate black-market milieu. 
“The economic reforms need an ethical pos 
ture as well,” says Ortega. One participant 
from Santiago, who asked not to be identi 
fied, agrees. “I’m not really religious,” she 


Streets of Havana Catholic workshops are 
teaching business skills to Cubans; the Church of 
the Sacred Heart looms in the background 


told me, “but the church, as you'd expect, 
brings a moral framework that is some 
times missing as we struggle to get by.” 
That might not yet constitute a Carib 
bean Spring, but Benedict can at least 
say the church is doing more to plant the 
seeds of democracy on the island than the 
U.S.’s 50-year trade embargo against Cuba 
ever d nd when the Castros are in their 
graves, it’s a good bet the Cuban church 
will still be on its feet. s 
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The Home Team. Tebow laws 
let homeschooled kids play 
sports on public-school teams. 
But not everyone is a fan 


BY ANDREW J. ROTHERHAM/RICHMOND 


Photograph by Reed Young for TIME 


ICK FAULCONER ISN’T SIMPLY 

homeschooled. He's also “road 

schooled,” as his mother puts 

it, by audiobooks she plays 

as she drives the mop-haired 
14-year-old 90 miles each way from their 
home in rural Virginia to twice-a-week soc 
cer practices in an elite private league in 
Richmond. Other guys on the team know 
Nick doesn’t attend a traditional school, but 
it’s nota source of friction, he says, because 
most of them have friends who are also be 
ing taught at home. “It’s pretty normal,” he 
says. But next year he will be forced to part 
ways with many of his teammates when 
they quit the recreational league for high 
school squads. Nick’s mom Jeanne wishes 
he could join them. She doesn’t think there 
are enough skilled players in their area to 
establish a competitive homeschoolers’ 
soccer team, and that has turned her into 
an ardent supporter of legislation that 
would allow kids like Nick to play sports 
for their local public high school. “We 
want the option,” she says. 

So do plenty of other homeschooling 
families—the ranks of which keep grow 
ing. According to the most recent federal 
estimates, the number of homeschooled 
children in the U.S. has nearly doubled 
from 850,000 in 1999 to 1.5 million in 
2007. As more families opt out of conven 
tional schools, they’ve found many ways 
to match the benefits that traditional 
students get. Homeschoolers can now ob 
tain discounts on computers from Apple 
and Dell, work on art projects at libraries 
and even obtain special educational rates 
for amusement parks (for field trips on 
the physics of roller coasters). In several 
states, parents can file for tax credits for 
tutors and enroll their kids part time in 
public school to take band or chemistry 
or any other subject that is tough to teach 
at home. But play varsity sports for the lo 
cal high schoo]? That’s where many critics 
of homeschooling draw the line. What's 
more, they’re joined by some homeschool 
parents, who fear that the access sought by 
Faulconer and others runs counter to the 
principles that drove them to keep their 
kids at home in the first place. 

The sports question—and the divide 
it underscores—has become even more 
charged lately thanks to Tim Tebow, the 
homeschooled kid in Florida who grew 
up to become a football phenomenon for 
the Denver Broncos. As more families de 
cide to teach their kids at home, 28 other 
states have passed laws like the one that 
enabled Tebow to play football for a pub 
lic high school near Jacksonville. Twelve 
states are considering similar legislation, 
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Jeanne Faulconer and her son often make day trips to a library in Charlottesville, Va. 


nicknamed Tebow laws, and in a 13th, 
Virginia, a bill was approved by a wide 
margin in the house of delegates in Febru 
ary but failed by a single vote to get out of 
a senate committee in March. 

Opponents of homeschool sports 
access bills include public-school super 
intendents and athletic directors who 
say Tebow laws will undermine hard 
won academic-eligibility requirements 
for public-school athletes. Some critics 
fear that more students might opt out of 
public-school classrooms if they can still 
take part in the fun extracurriculars. 

More telling, in some ways, is the 
pushback coming from fellow home 
schoolers. Parents who teach their kids at 
home are bitterly divided over the athlet 
ics issue, which has emerged as a proxy 
battle for how much of the movement's 
effectiveness—and even its identity 
depends on keeping themselves apart. 
Homeschooling is facing a potential 
transformation as it gains mainstream 
acceptance and grows beyond its base of 
parents who passionately reject every 
thing about public education. Many of the 
newcomers like the a la carte approach 
to public schools—take an AP class! try 
out for the orchestra!—while the pioneers 
worry that greater integration could lead 
to more regulation. 

“We asked 20 years ago to be able to do 
our own things,” says Chris Davis, a de 





vout Christian and father of three home 
schooled children in Linden, Va. “Now 
they’re saying, ‘Let us back in.’ As soon as 
you do that, [the government is] going to 
start asking something of you.” 

Davis, who works in the tech industry, 
runs a homeschool sports league in his free 
time and encouraged its members to lobby 
against Virginia’s homeschool sports 
access bill. In a letter to the legislation’s 
sponsor, Davis pointed out that Virginia’s 
homeschoolers have three tackle-football 
teams for high schoolers, a statewide track 
meet and an East Coast basketball tour 
nament with more than 80 teams. “Any 
homeschool parent in Virginia that can’t 
seem to find an organization or team,” he 
wrote, “is just misinformed, lazy or not 
trying very hard.” Of course, in a state in 
which it can take eight hours to drive from 
end to end, three football teams is not a lot. 


An Issue of Fairness 

BACK IN 1925, WITH THE INK BARELY DRY 
on compulsory-education laws in sev 
eral states, the Supreme Court ruled par 
ents could not be required to send their 
children to public school, solidifying 
the legal status of private and parochial 
schools. But homeschooling remained a 
largely underground phenomenon until 
the 1960s and '7os, when supporters be 
gan pushing for laws that dozens of states 
passed in the ’8os and ’gos. The few states 
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that still lack homeschool statutes al- 
low individuals to teach at home under 
private-school laws. 

Anentire industry has emerged to pro- 
vide curriculum and resources to home- 
school parents, who often band together to 
teach. “I do science, English and history,” 
says Melissa Ryan, a co-op member and 
mother of three in Pullman, Wash. Her 
primary reason for homeschooling is to 
teach her children—the oldest of whom 
is 1o—her Christian values. “In public 
schools, students get really lost, with so 
many outside influences and a lot of pres- 
sure they don’t need to deal with,” she 
says. That’s why Ryan is not interested in 
having her kids enroll part time in pub- 
lic school. At the same time, though, she 
notes that her local school district gave 
her pointers on how to get her daughter 
assessed for dyslexia. “Teachers in our area 
are really helpful,” she says. “They have 
not closed doors to us.” 

Nick Faulconer’s mom Jeanne sounds 
a different note. When she talks about 
why she decided to homeschool her three 
sons, two of whom have already gradu- 
ated from college, she sounds more like 
education activist Diane Ravitch than a 
Bible-thumping zealot or secular hippie. 
(“Don’t get me started on the portrayal 
of homeschoolers,” Faulconer wrote re- 
cently on her blog. “I have to go unlock 
the basement so my child can get some 
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apariment in a county 
high schoo! 


et him play quarterback 
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socialization.”) Faulconer pulled her kids 
out of public school after the oldest one 
finished fourth grade because she thought 
the teachers were too focused on prepping 
kids for standardized tests. “This empha- 
sis drove me crazy,” she says. “Testing 
where there was only one right answer 
seemed oppressive to me.” 

Her husband works in manufacturing, 
a career that has forced the family to move 
from state to state as plants close down. 
“Homeschooling provided a way I could 
customize academics,” says Faulconer, 
who stresses that she wants to impart her 
values to her kids but not at the expense of 
interaction with the outside world. “Our 
goal was to beastrong family that could be 
strong for the community,” says Faulconer, 
whose older sons are Eagle Scouts. 

Like most Tebow-law supporters, the 
Faulconers aren't interested in positioning 
Nick for a career in professional athletics. 
They see sports as something fun and chal- 
lenging, a good way to help build character. 
There’s a more calculated reason too: the 
Organization of Virginia Homeschoolers, 
of which Faulconer is an active member, 
supports the legislation because sports can 
help kids qualify for college scholarships. 

Beyond that, there’s the general issue 
of fairness. “We're not looking for special 
treatment,” says Faulconer. As a taxpayer, 
she says her son should have the same 


option to join the local high school team 


a ——s—s—s 


as do students in Virginia who attend 
online public schools and other alterna- 
tive high schools. 


Gaming the System 

OPPONENTS OF TEBOW LAWS HAVE A QUICK 
and obvious rejoinder: Faulconer should 
enroll Nick ina public school. It’s a simple 
response with a complex set of reasons be- 
hind it. The most compelling is a desire 
to maintain common academic-eligibility 
standards for high school athletes. States 
set requirements like a minimum num- 
ber of classes a student must be taking and 
passing in an effort to make sure schools 
prioritize academics over athletics. 

It’s a real concern: around the country, 
some parents do extraordinary things in 
the name of high school sports, includ- 
ing holding kids back a grade so they'll 
be bigger when high school rolls around 
or moving to another town for a certain 
coach or more playing time. (Tebow and 
his mother relocated to an apartment 
in a county where they liked the high 
school coach more than the ones near his 
family’s farm.) 

Some states’ academic requirements 
make compliance all but impossible for 
homeschoolers, who generally do not or- 
ganize their education around classes in 
the way public schools do. One solution 
favored by supporters of Tebow laws is to 
have athletes who want to play high school 
sports take their state’s standardized tests. 
But that’s anathema to many hardcore 
homeschoolers, who in some states aren't 
even obligated to provide their names and 
addresses to the state board of education. 
Only 24 states require any kind of testing 
or evaluation for homeschooled students, 
and only nine specify any qualifications 
for parents who seek to teach at home. 

Meanwhile, public-school advocates 
worry that students might try to game the 
system by dropping out and homeschool- 
ing at strategic points in their athletic 
careers. But despite opponents’ certainty 
that Tebow laws—the first of which was 
passed in Colorado in 1988—are a disaster 
in the offing, they have yet to produce an 
example of real abuse. In other words, in 
states that already have the laws, they’re 
not a big issue. 

In February, when the Virginia bill 
passed the house of delegates, the legis 
lation’s sponsor, Rob Bell, celebrated by 
Tebowing—kneeling in prayer in the state 
capitol in the pose the Denver Broncos star 
made famous on the field. Bell, whose sib 
lings were homeschooled, says he plans 
to reintroduce the legislation next year. “I 
have no doubt we'll get there,” he says. 
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A few words about JAPAN NEXT 


Japan, located East, as seen from the West. Western cultures spent 

countless years plying international trade routes, eventually reaching 

what was considered the edge of Eastern civilization. By that stage of the journey, 
vast amounts of knowledge had been accumulated, which—in time—reached 


the shores of Japan 


Japan was well suited to living in close harmony with nature, as its landmass 
was relatively compact and its climate temperate. This stability gave rise to 
remarkable skills from tireless and industrious hands. As influences from across 
the globe found their way to Japan, people here infused them 


with their own style to create unique forms of expression, 


The new culture that was born can be seen even today. Japan continues to be attentive 
to world currents as its people sustain the acceptance and understanding 


for which they have become known 








ADVERTISEMENT 


The Japanese power to create runs deep. Precision work in manufacturing and a myriad of other endeavors 


continues with an uncompromising spirit. This dynamism transcends the generations, with the promise of 


newer and bolder ideas for the future. 


Cuisine 





Sushi 

A combination of vinegared 
rice and slices of raw fish, 
The rice is gently aerified, a 
topping with wasabi added, 
then the sushi is delicately 
firmed and served. 





Shojin ryori (vegetarian) 
This vegetable-and-bean 
cuisine associated with 

Zen Buddhism cleverly 
imitates the appearance and 
flavor of meat and fish, 
The chef's artistry makes 
the transformation possible. 


Skill 





Nishijin brocade 

Kyoto’s Nishijin area has 
been creating refined textiles 
for hundreds of years. 
Vertical and horizontal 
threads are stitched 
crosswise, expressing a sense 
of limitless perseverance. 





Nambu ironware 


The traditional techniques 
for making minimalist 
ironware date back nearly 
four centuries. The peerless 
result embodies elegance 
forged with strength. 


Beauty 





Nail art 


Japanese women of today 
express themselves through 
colorful and sometimes 
astoundingly intricate 
patterns. The designs tickle 
the imagination with their 
sheer variety. 





Cosmetic brushes 


From its humble beginnings 
about 170 years ago, the 
Kumano brush has become an 
essential tool for makeup 
artists around the world. 


Imagination 


By 


Robotics 

Japan excels at developing 
humanoid robots. Superb 
technology results in quick, 
flexible movement. 

We believe our robots will 
soon find their way into 
everyday life. 





Animation 


Rich, delightful anime is 
created using outstanding 
technique. Even as digital 
technology progresses, 
anime’s originality still 
springs from the hands of 
skilled illustrators. 


JAPAN NEXT 


Please visit our website for more details about JAPAN NEXT 


Creativity 


www.jp-event.jp 


Government of JAPAN 


Smarter is helping the 3% of your 
employees who are driving 50% 
of your medical costs. 





etna Health Analytics, OM Matched Cohort Study, November 2008. 72010, Health Leaders Data, HMO Group 
© 2012 Aetna inc. Plans offered by Aetna Life Insurance Company and its affiliates. Health benefits and health insurance plans contain 
wsions and limitations 
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IT'S ON LIKE... 
Kevin Smith From the Corner Arcade to the Gallery Wall 


See, Mom, all those quarters were totally worth it. Video games, long regarded as 
a disreputable or lesser art form, are getting their due with a major exhibition at 
Washington's Smithsonian American Art Museum. Running until Sept. 30 (before 


The soon-to-be-retired indie 
filmmaker (Clerks, Chasing 





Amy, Red State) and author of traveling to other U.S. cities), “The Art of Video Games” shows off 40 years’ worth 
the new memoir Tough Shxt of images from 80 titles. (The work can also be seen in a book of the same name 
TALK-SHOW EDITION talked to us about his podcast by Patrick O'Rourke and the show's curator, Chris Melissinos.) 


ing empire: 


For 
the first 10 years of my career, 
it was, “You guys, see this 
movie I made. It’s going to be 





GOOD WEEK ; ; 
BAD WEEK playing here, and you go sit 


there and watch it.” And now 


Mike Huckabee 


The Fox News host and it’s the opposite: “You guys, 


former Arkansas gover when can we be there for you?” 
nor will helm anew You record all these podcasts 
radio show ° 

and create a vast library so 
Rosie O'Donnell that when people are bored, 
After only five they put you on. You become 
months on the air, the tk e f ee a Thev takev 
comedian’s Rosie Show ae riciatab atta Momsen 
was canceled by OWN with them wherever they go. 


Podcasting is simple story 
telling. The morning-radio peo 
ple have known this for years. 
They’re living as white noise of 
their listeners’ lives, and they 
have far more pull than the 
guy whois simply like, “Hey, I 
made a movie. Come see it.” 
There's no loyalty to that enter 
tainer. There’s a loyalty to ¢ 
someone who spends every day 
or every week with you. 
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1977 COMBAT 1981 PAC-MAN 


Bobblehead 
Blunder 
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1991 SIMCITY 1991 SUPER MARIO WORLD 1987 THE LEGEND OF ZELDA 





1994 DOOM II 2012 MASS EFFECT 2 








After the Chinese government destroyed the compound that housed his studio in 2005, artist 
Liu Bolin began to use China’s capital as a backdrop in his work. Select images from the resulting series, Hiding in the City, 
are on display through May 11 at New York City’s Eli Klein Fine Art gallery. They showcase the artist (who painted himself 
as a means of camouflage) in various locations like Beijing’s Temple of Heaven, above. (See more at lightbox.time.com.) 
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Bac) ere “You are mistaken. 
I never called you 
terrorist. I don’t even 
know who you are 
other than the lady who 
sang at superbowl. 


—ANDERSON COOPER 





M.I.A. vs. Cooper 


M.L.A., the oft controversial rapper, instigated 
a spat with talk-show host Anderson Cooper, 
accusing him of dissing her for having sup 
ported the Tamil Tigers during their 26-year 
civil war with the Sri Lankan government. 
Anderson smacked down the claims (in 2009 
his blog simply linked to another article 
about M.I.A.), and the two quickly made up. 















STYLE 
AHeavenly 
Scent 


Pope Benedict XVI 
is the latest famous 
figure to get a cus- 
tom fragrance, but 
this one won't be for 
sale to the public. 
The Catholic leader 
tapped notable per- 
fumer Silvana Casoli 
to create a personal 
cologne filled with 
tree-blossom and 
grass notes meant 
to reflect his love 
for the animals 

and forests of his 
native Germany. 


3 THINGS YOL 
DON'T HAVE 

TO WORRY ABOUT 
THIS WEEK 


1. Filling that Jersey 
Shore-size hole in 
your heart. MT\ 
signed the cast up fora 
sixth season, despite 
dec lining ratings, a 
rehabbed Situation 
and a pregnant Snooki 


2. The continuity of 
the sacred Teenage 
Mutant Ninja Turtles 
backstory. In his 
upcoming reboot, 
producer Michael Bay 
made the turtles part 
of an alien race. 


3. Tebowmania. 

Now that Peyton 
Manning is taking the 
reins in Denver, the 
kneeling QB is likely 
headed east 





ruz, Megan Friedman, Feifei Sun and Kayla Weble 
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Keeping Afloat 


By Sean Gregory/Indianapolis 


ON THE FRIDAY NIGHT BEFORE THE 
Super Bowl, in the host city of Indianap 
olis, the U.S. synchronized-swimming 
team is ready fora party. But they’re not 
going to let down their gelled-back hair 
in downtown Indy, where Playboy, GQ 
and ESPN are throwing celebrity-packed 
affairs. No, after an eight-hour training 
day to prepare for the London Olympics, 
these women are going to work. To raise 
money for their low-revenue and widely 
mocked sport, they’re performing in 
a swimming show to entertain Super 
Bowl revelers. 

Well, at least they’ll rub elbows with 
Jon Hamm or Neil Patrick Harris or 
one of the other stars who have turned 
Indy into Vegas for a night, right? Nota 
chance: these athletes, who train in the 
city, will be performing on the outskirts 
of town ata hotel off Interstate 465. On 
signs throughout the Caribbean Cove 
Hotel and Water Park, hotel mascot 
CoCo the Monkey “asks that you please 
be courteous to the other guests... and 
not enter the lobby in your swim attire.” 

As the hour approaches midnight, the 
eight swimmers apply makeup and fix 
their hair for their football-themed rou 
tine. Their yawns are louder than any 
party buzz. “Our brains are fried,” says 
Ali Williams, 22,a synchronized swim 
mer from Southern California. Though 
faulty speakers throw off their chore 
ography, the Olympic hopefuls gamely 
perform their routine in a 4-ft.-deep pool 
in which a couple of little kids, up past 
bedtime, waded before the show. The 
party promoter expected 1,000 people 
to show up. About 70 look on instead. 
When asked what they’d be doing if they 
weren't hustling for a $3,000 check at 
this dud of an event, swimmer Morgan 
Fuller replies, “We'd be in bed.” 


Photograph by David Bowman for TIME 


With four months remaining until 
the Games, Michael Phelps, Usain Bolt 
and other well-heeled, well-sponsored 
athletes are training tirelessly. The 
synchronized-swimming team, however, 
is not part of that 1% of sport. It gets 
relatively little funding from the U.S. 
Olympic Committee (USOC) and must 
raise over 50% of its annual budget. In the 
postmeltdown environment, you couldn't 
fathom a rougher challenge in the lead 
up to London. “It’s horrible,” says Evan 
Morgenstein, an agent who represents 
athletes and is trying to secure sponsor 
ships for synchronized swimming. 

Bingo, bake sales, raffles and car 
washes used to be the funding strategies 
of high school bands and ski clubs, not 
world-class athletes. But for lesser Olym 
pians, it’s a different world, one of taking 
whatever comes along that allows you to 
train. And be happy you're an Olympian. 
The USOC receives the bulk of its revenue 
through television contracts and corpo 
rate sponsorships rather than from the 
government. “You can say that at a time 
when we have people out of work,” says 
Scott Blackmun, CEO of the USOC, “it is 
not a time to be investing in sports pro 
grams.” Plus, given the U.S. medal tally 
at recent Olympics, you can’t really claim 
that the current setup is broken. The U.S. 
won 110 medals in Beijing, tops in the 
world— including 36 golds, second to 
China’s 51. At the 2010 Vancouver Olym 
pics, the U.S. finished with 37 medals, 
the most for any country at any Winter 
Games. “We're comfortable with where 
we are,” says Blackmun. “We would very 
much like to have more resources for the 
athletes. But it’s hard to argue that we 
need to change the system.” 

So for the foreseeable future, small-time 
Olympic athletes will have to be creative. 
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Put ona happy face © 
Despite their financial 
woes, the U.S. synchronized 
summers must stay 
chipper in the pool 








For example, runner Nick Symmonds, 

a four-time U.S. outdoor champ in the 

800 m, is renting out his skin as a bill- 
board. He promised on eBay to wear a tem- 
porary tattoo brandishing the name of the 
highest bidder as he competes for a spot 
on the U.S. team. A Wisconsin marketing 
firm, Hanson Dodge Creative, gave Sym- 
monds $11,000; he’ll sport the company’s 
Twitter handle on his arm at meets. 

Mark Hollis, the U.S.’s third-ranked 
pole vaulter, shot a Web advertisement 
for Corda-Roy’s, a company that sells 
beanbag furniture. Its beanbags are so 
cushy, he shows, that you can pole-vault 
onto them. His payment was one of them 
(retail value, $499), but this kind of work 
beats cleaning chicken coops and loading 
UPS cargo jets in the freezing cold—two 
jobs he had to take in the past two years. 
“Not ideal work for someone who uses his 
body for a living,” he says. 

Ryan Dolan, a kayaker from Hawaii, 
persuaded a local canoe manufacturer 
to build him a $4,000 boat so he could 
raffle it off. He’s also mowed lawns. Race 
walker John Nunn, winner of the 5so-km 
US. trial in January, just started a cookie 
business. “I get a couple of orders in, and 
it’s like, Great, there’s my gas money for a 
few weeks,” he says. 

No athletes, however, have faced a 
more unusual path to the Olympics than 
the synchronized swimmers, which isn’t 
shocking given the oddball nature of the 
sport. Six members of the senior national 
team honed their skills at the Aquamaids 
Synchronized Swimming Club in Santa 
Clara, Calif. In exchange for resources like 
coaching, pool time and a travel budget 
for meets, for every trimester they trained 
at Aquamaids, the swimmers had to log 
100 hours of labor at the 20,000-sq.-ft. 
bingo hall that generates more than 90% 
of the club’s $2.4 million annual revenue. 
And the women didn’t just sit still and 
call out “B-s.” They roamed the floor for 
five-hour shifts, selling bingo cards to the 
customers. “You can walk miles,” says 
Leah Pinette, an Aquamaid alum on the 
national team. “People have recorded it, 
like, I've walked 10 miles tonight.” 

Bingo is intense, the swimmers say. 
“We'll stand by the door and go”—Ollivia 
Morgan takes a deep breath—“Are 
you ready, man?” The most important 
rule: Always keep exact change in your 
pocket. “People don’t move for hours,” 
says Morgan. “But they will get out of 
their chairs, God forbid, if you don’t have 
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For lesser 
Olympians, it’s a 
different world, one 
of taking whatever 
comes along that 
allows you to train 





Skin game Nick Symmonds is 
getting $11,000 to wear a company’s 
name on his arm at track meets 


the correct change. They will hunt you 
down. It’s very scary.” 

The swimmers often stayed at the bingo 
hall until 1 in the morning, then reported 
to the pool for 7 a.m. practice. “Yes, bingo 
wears out the athletes,” says Ken Azebu, 
chair of the club's fundraising commit- 
tee. “But it also funds the athletes. Which 
would you rather do, train in your back- 
yard pool or have the resources we pro- 
vide?” While the swimmers are grateful 
for bingo, it sometimes has left them dis- 
heartened as well as drained. “When you 
hear someone rationalizing that they are 
spending their rent money on bingo,” says 
Mary Killman, an Aquamaids alum, “you 
feel alittle bad about taking their last 20.” 

Then again, they’re financially 
stretched themselves. “When you actu- 
ally run out of money for food, it’s kind 
of aconcern,” says Williams, who adds 
that this has happened to her four times 
in the past year. “I felt like I had no choice 
but to ask people for money.” 

She says her teammates don’t even get 
much support from U.S. Synchronized 


Swimming, the national governing body 
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that runs the sport. At an early-January 
meeting, for example, she says, she ex- 
plained to USA Synchro executive direc- 
tor Terry Harper that a $750-a-month 
stipend wasn’t sufficient to cover basic 
expenses. Williams says he replied, 
“That is not my problem.” A teammate, 
who requested anonymity, confirmed 
that he used those words. Harper says 
he does not recall using them. He does 
recall, however, explaining to the swim 
mers that direct funding of athletes is 
traditionally the responsibility of the 
USOC, not sport-governing bodies like 
USA Synchro. “That lack of compassion is 
weird,” says Williams. 

To Williams, who is training all day 
and spending her free hours in the pool 
to raise funds, Harper’s compensation 
seems excessive. Over 12 months, her sti 
pend amounts to about $122,000 less than 
Harper earned in 2010, according to USA 
Synchro’s tax return. “I have no idea what 
he does to earn that money,” she says. 
Harper notes that he gets paid less than 
most Olympic-sport executive directors. 

Despite the discord, the swimmers 
managed to have some fun at the Indy 
party as they explained their craft to a few 
curious onlookers. “Most of all, we look to 
each other for support, to get through the 
daily grind,” says Williams. “In the end, 
we love this sport, and it’s all worth it.” 
Especially if the team qualifies for the Lon- 
don Games. Although the U.S. has won 
Olympic synchro gold, Russia and Spain 
are the medal favorites right now. But 
the U.S. team hasa shot at finishing high 
enough at the April 18-22 Olympic quali- 
fying tournament in London. “I'm start- 
ing to feel a little magic,” says Williams. 

The promoter and the swimmers 
wished the Indy water-park bash had at- 
tracted a larger crowd; more eyeballs mean 
a better chance that someone donates. 
Since the party tanked so badly, the swim- 
mers didn’t even get their appearance fee. 
Still, the swimmers are realistic. “It’s hard 
to compete with downtown,” says Fuller, 
knowing the masses flocked to the Super 
Bowl party scene. “And blame us too. 
Maybe we're not that big a draw.” She and 
a few teammates chuckle. And with the 
hour nearing 2 a.m., they head for the exits 
to finally drive home. They'll get to sleep 
in on Saturday. But there are no weekends 
off.Come 4 p.m.,it’sbackinthe pool. 





WATCH SEAN GREGORY TRAIN WITH THE 
U.S. SYNCHRONIZED-SWIMMING TEAM AT 
time.com/synchronized_swimming 
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Books 


Homer-Erotic. A passionate 
novel reimagines the Trojan 
War as a gay love story 


By Mary Pols 


THE ACHILLES OF HOMER’S THE ILIAD 
always seemed a bit of a head case, even 
by the standards of teenagers who first 
encounter him in high school lit classes. 
He had those anger issues, the ones that 
caused him to sit out a crucial part of 
the Trojan War to spite Agamemnon. 
Then there was his dramatic outpour- 
ing of grief over Patroclus. At the news 
that his comrade had been slain by the 
enemy, Achilles—the Greeks’ greatest 
warrior—sprawled in the dust, told his 
mother he’d “lost the will to live” and 
even, Homer tells us, spent some time 
facedown on the corpse. 

Such big love has raised an intriguing 
question throughout the ages: Were 
Achilles and Patroclus more than com- 
rades or, as some stories describe them, 
cousins? The Song of Achilles, the debut 
novel by high school Latin and Greek 
teacher Madeline Miller, answers witha 
resounding yes. Her Song, which just 
made the New York Times best-seller list 
and is in the running for the U.K.’s presti 
gious Orange Prize, is a wildly romantic 
retelling of the Trojan War asa story of 
longtime companions narrated by Patro 
clus. Miller plays with the historical rec 
ord as established by Homer; skillfully 
dodges that which might refute her 
premise, including Achilles’ interest in 
slave girls and his siring a son, Pyrrhus; 
and puts a sexy new narrative spin on the 
ancients that is surprisingly suspenseful. 
Some of that suspense comes from curi 
osities, like who will tell the story after 
Patroclus dies, but most of it comes from 
the urgency of Miller's storytelling. 

Homer, and perhaps conservative 
historians like Professor Gingrich, 
might take issue with this portrayal 
of the ultimate soldier as unwavering 
homosexual. (“I did not like it,” Achilles 
tells Patroclus, referring to sex with 
Pyrrhus’ mother. “It was not you.”) But 
Miller isn’t exactly going out on a limb. 
Plato and Aeschylus paired Achilles 
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and Patroclus romantically as well. 

In Song, the future lovers meet as 
5-year-olds at a footrace and are reunited 
when Patroclus is banished to Achilles’ fa 
ther’s kingdom. By the time they are 13, 
there are the first of many “stirrings” in 
this tunic tearer, followed some years lat 
er by couplings of the trembling, swelling 
and limbs-slipping-over-limbs variety. 
(It’s all very magical, but sometimes a 
penis should just be called a penis.) 

Achilles never got the 20th century 
treatment from literary classicist Mary Re 
nault, Miller’s stylistic godmother, but in 
the 21st century, he’s had a macho mo- 
ment played by Brad Pitt in Troy and was 
depicted as an arrogant bore in 2003's The 
Songs of the Kings, Barry Unsworth’s novel 
about the slaughter of Agamemnon’s 
daughter Iphigenia. Miller’s Achilles is so 
sensitive, Patroclus has to lead him 
blood-spattered and pale—away from 
Iphigenia’s sacrifice, whispering “all the 
bits of broken comfort I could find.” 

At that point in Miller’s book, it 
seems unfathomable that the cosseting 
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+ THe Ties 


Patroclus will end up in Book 16 of The 
Iliad gaffing Trojans while disguised as 
Achilles. But Miller pulls it off, match 
ing plot points while plausibly shifting 
relationships and motivations, Briseis, 
the woman Achilles and Agamemnon 
tussled over, becomes the gal pal, some 
one to hang out and go herb picking with, 
while Achilles’ mother Thetis despises 
Patroclus so much, she wants his name 
lost to history. Her disapproval becomes 
Song’s haunting refrain, second only to 
Patroclus’ despair as Achilles is ruined 
by hubris and bloodshed. These nice boys 
in love grow up during the war, where 
Patroclus tries to pretend that Achilles’ 
bedtime accounts of the Trojans he killed 
are fiction: “As if it were dark figures on 
an urn he spoke of instead of men.” 
Miller does the opposite, bringing 
those dark figures back to life, making 
them men again, and while she’s at it, 
uses her passionate companion piece 
to The Iliad as a subtle swipe at today’s 
ongoing debate over gay marriage. Talk 
about updating the classics. we 
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Realistic violence in The 


Hunger Games vs. the real-world threats of Bully 
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IN THE HUNGER GAMES, CHILDREN KILL 
other children because a tyrannous 
government orders them to do soina 
grotesque TV spectacle. In Bully, children 
torment other children because, as one 
official tells parents at a town hearing, 
“kids will be kids.” The first movie is 
dystopian fiction and is based on the 
initial volume in Suzanne Collins’ 
best-selling trilogy of young-adult novels. 
The second is painful reality: Lee Hirsch’s 
documentary details the abuse that too 
many young people suffer at the hands of 
their peers. The Hunger Games is likely to 
follow the movies of the Harry Potter and 
Twilight franchises as a giant commercial 
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hit whose audience will dwarf Bully’s. But 
both films raise a vexing question for 
parents and for the Motion Picture 
Association of America (MPAA), the 
industry’s arbiter of movie ratings: What 
should kids see? 

The MPAA typically considers three 
criteria—explicit violence, intense sexu- 
ality and raw language—in rating a film 
R for restricted, meaning a child under 17 
can attend only with an adult guardian. 
Neither The Hunger Games nor Bully quali 
fies on the sex grounds. Collins’ teen con 
testants may be expert with instruments 
of destruction, but they are erotically ig 
norant. In Bully, the young predators do 


most of their damage with trash talk. 

The debatable issue in The Hunger 
Games is the amount of violence, includ 
ing deaths by arrow, harpoon and ma 
chete. Because the movie doesn’t linger 
on these moments—there’s no kick to the 
kills—the MPAA classified The Hunger 
Games PG-13, allowing kids of any age to 
see it unsupervised. That’s the same rat 
ing given to the quartet of Tiwilight films 
and to four of the eight Harry Potter mov 
ies, which were aimed at a slightly young 
er audience; the other four Potters got an 
even milder PG. For Lionsgate, The Hunger 
Games’ sponsor, to release an R version 
would be a form of corporate hara-kiri. 


THE WEINSTEIN CO 


ER GAMES: LIONSGATE; BULLY 


THE HUNG: 











In Bully, the kids who hand out verbal 
punishment occasionally use profanity 
as a tool of intimidation. “I will f---in’ end 
you and stuff a broomstick up your ass,” 
one boy, sitting in a Sioux City, Iowa, 
school bus, snarls at his 12-year-old seat- 
mate. For six instances of the F word, the 
MPAA slapped Bully with the proscrip- 
tive R rating. Most of the MPAA board 
members voted to overturn that original 
rating, but the motion failed because it 
fell one vote short of the necessary two- 
thirds threshold. Thus Bully will be de- 
nied to many of the children it means to 
help—predators and prey alike. 

A March 15 Washington screening 
hosted by MPAA boss and former Senator 
Chris Dodd was jammed with supporters 
of the film. Katy Butler, a Michigan teen 
whose petition on behalf of a PG-13 rating 
for the film has attracted more than 
400,000 signatures, was there. So was Da- 
vid Long; the death of his 17-year-old son 
Tyler, who hanged himself after a torrent 
of taunting, is one of five cases of abused 
kids Bully tracks over the course of the 
2009~10 school year. “A picture’s worth a 
thousand words,” Long said to Dodd of 
the need to change the film’s rating so 
more children can see it. The hubbub was 
heaven to Harvey Weinstein, whose 
Weinstein Co. is distributing the film. 
Any indie doc can use free publicity. Bully 
did better: it became a cause for con- 
cerned parents and kids. 


A1-in-24 Chance of Surviving 
BEYOND THE MATTER OF WHETHER THE 
films would do harm to children (we say 
no) is whether they’re good movies. Our 
own ruling isa yes for Bully and, for The 
Hunger Games, a more qualified “Eh.” 

For the six of you without any chil- 
dren or access to worldwide media, The 
Hunger Games is set in Panem, a future 
America run by clever tyrants who an- 
nually stage a kind of Survivor Thunder- 
dome Olympics. Twenty-four children 
ages 12 to 18, two from each of Panem’s 
12 districts, are chosen at random and 
obliged to kill off their competitors un- 
til only one, the Victor, remains and is 
rewarded with a life of plenty. In dirt- 
poor District 12, the sturdy 16-year-old 
archer Katniss Everdeen (Jennifer Law- 
rence) volunteers to sub for her younger 


sister. The boy from District 12 is the 
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callow, resourceful Peeta Mellark (Josh 
Hutcherson), who carries a secret torch 
for Katniss. 

The movie version, for which Collins 
helped write the screenplay, contains most 
of the novel’s set pieces, including the con- 
testants’ televised chats with smarmy 
Caesar Flickerman (Stanley Tucci) and the 
grueling ordeal in the woods, in which 
Katniss and Peeta must each decide 
whether to kill the other and win or join 
forces and risk dying together. 

Director Gary Ross (Pleasantville, 


BULLY 


RATED 


For profanity. A schoolmate 
tells Alex Libby, below, “I 
will f---in’ end you” 





THE HUNGER GAMES 


RATED 


PG-13 


For violent thematic material 
and disturbing images. The fictional 
death match shows teens being killed 
by harpoon and machete 








Seabiscuit) also visualizes Panem’s chasm 
between the haves and the have-noth- 
ings. If District 12 isa Dorothea Lange 
photomontage of Appalachian poverty, 
the Capitol is a Tea Party member's horri- 
fied vision of gaudy Manhattan nightlife. 
The one-percenters’ outré couture and 
coiffure define their decadence; the mani- 
cured beard of head gamemaker Seneca 
Crane (Wes Bentley) is as artificially 
curved as the flames painted on a clown 
car. Think Fellini but with less brio. 

That’s the movie’s problem: it lacks 
juice. Ross doesn’t dare have too much 
fun with the ruling vultures—their ex- 
cesses might seem too appealing—and he 
dulls the violence to adhere to the PG-13 
guidelines. Collins didn’t have to worry 
about them when she wrote the novel; 
her vivid, relentless prose put the reader 
in Katniss’s mind and guts. But that was a 
book, not acommodity aiming for a 
billion-dollar worldwide gross. What 
Ross has created feels dutiful—as if his 
name had been drawn at random and the 
job were not the chance of a lifetime but a 
slog to the death. 

Alex Libby, the 12-year-old who is 
threatened on the Sioux City bus in Bully, 
might watch The Hunger Games and think 
the contestants’ lot is better than his: at 
least they have a r-in-24 chance of surviv- 
ing. A sweet, smart kid who's short on 
friends, Alex underplays an incident 
when he tells a school official that “this 
high schooler was stranglin’ me, but I 
think he was just messin’ around.” 

The sad truth is that the kids in Bully 
already live in a world rated R—for the 
physical or psychic violence they suffer 
and the vicious language tossed at them. 
Some footage in Bully indicates that 
schools do little—and care less. “Boys 
will be boys,” says Dean Donehoo, direc- 
tor of administration for the Murray 
County, Georgia, schools at a town hear- 
ing on Tyler Long’s death. “They're just 
cruel at that age.” 

As full of dread as any horror film, as 
heartbreaking as any Oscar-worthy dra- 
ma, Bully ends hopefully, as parents of 
abused children convene to commemo- 
rate lost souls and agitate for school re- 
form. The documentary could provide a 
clear mirror of distorted values to young 
victimizers and their victims. But first 


these kids must be allowed to see it. Ey 
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Money 
Sweet 

— yo) | Miche 
skimakers are 


making a run for 
diehard skiers 


BY BOB DIDDLEBOCK/DENVER 


TEVE KNELLER, AN ALL-OVER-THE 
io mountain downhill skier in Breck 

enridge, Colo., takes his skiing 
seriously. For years, Kneller, 58, a geolo 
gist who hits the trails five times a week, 
burned through pair after pair of big 
name skis—like Icelantics, Fischers and 
Voélkls—because of all the sharp dodging 
and turning he does on Breckenridge’s 
black-diamond slopes. So when it came 
time to buy a new pair this season, Kneller 
hung up his latest pair of made-in-China 
Dynastars for skis better equipped to 
handle some serious mileage. He shelled 
out $649—$300 more than he paid for his 
previous pair—for skis handcrafted in 
Denver by David Liechty, owner of Grace 
Skis. “It’s a very clean, classic-looking ski 
that’s good going over icy bumps and for 
making strong turns,” says Kneller. 

He also liked that Liechty, who started 
Grace Skis in 2010, manufactures the skis 
in his living room, his garage and a local 
machine shop rather than ina foreign 
factory. “They're very solid and smooth, 
and I’m enjoying them tremendously,” 
says Kneller. “I definitely think David’s 
onto something.” 

Smalb-batch skimakers in Colorado— 
whose revenues have grown 50% since the 
2005-06 season, to roughly $5 million a 
year—are setting an example for boutique 
ski shops across the country. They're at 
tracting high-end consumers who crave 
all things local and a growing crop of older 
hardcore skiers, The number of skiers ages 
45 and older is up 93% since the 1996-97 
season, according to the National Ski Areas 
Association, and affluent skiers—those 
with a household income of $100,000 or 
more—now make up half the visitors to 
U.S. slopes, up from.24% in 2004. Those 





Wagner skis, which 
cost $1,750 to 
$2,300, are custon-fit 
and fabricated with 
acomputer-run milling 
machine 


skiers tend to have the time and money to 
ski more often and splurge on high-tech, 
higher-end skis crafted for a particular 
experience, like deep-powder turns, which 
China-made skis don’t typically offer. “I’m 
building skis for guys like me who don't 
want to give up the sport and for kids 
who'll work all night so they can make 
the money to ski all day,” says Liechty, 43, 
a Kent State University graduate witha 
background in industrial design. 

There are some 80 niche skimakers in 
the U.S., up from 70 five years ago. Some 
are in snowy states like Maine and Wyo 
ming, but a sizable chunk—13—have set 
up shop in Colorado, home to more top 
ski resorts than any other state. A hand 
ful of big-name manufacturers, includ 
ing Atomic, Dynastar, K2 and Salomon, 
control about 90% of the $533 million ski 
market, with roughly 35% of their skis 
made in China. Boutique skimakers want 
to change that: they generated a steady 
$20 million to $30 million a year in reve 
nues through the downturn. And as more 
skiers gravitate to handcrafted, high-end 
skis made in the U.S., those skimakers 
could capture another 3% to 5% of the ski 
market in the next 5 to 10 years, accord 
ing to trade group SnowSports Industries 
America. “These small companies bring 
a huge amount of passion and innovation 
to the industry,” says Kelly Davis, research 
director for SIA. “They’re going up against 
the Goliaths, but they have very specific 
target markets and are selling to a specific 
customer. That’s the hardcore skier who 
skis 10 to 100 times a year, the skier who 
knows exactly what kind of ski he needs 
for the conditions he skis.” 

Personal frustration tends to drive die 
hards into the trade. Matt Cudmore, 32, 
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a computer draftsman for an 
engineering firm in Glenwood 
Springs, Colo., started his ski op ; 
eration, Meier Skis, in 2009 after —_— vest 
suffering through numerous 
pairs of big-name skis with improperly 
cured fiberglass, wood that separated 
from the frame and top sheets that flaked 
off. “For big manufacturers, it’s all about 
pushing more and more product. For me, 
it’s giving skiers what they want and what 
they need to ski the way they want to ski,” 
says Cudmore. His six models, which run 
from $500 to $2,000, feature local woods 
like beetle-killed blue-stain pine and 
lightweight aspen from the Grand Mesa. 
Meier’s rocker technology also helps 
downhillers negotiate powder and make 
more elegant turns. So far this season, 
Meier has sold 30 pairs of skis, a number 
Cudmore expects to double next year. 
Peter Wagner, a mechanical engineer 
and sought-after designer of custom golf 
clubs, has taken the local skimaking craft 
even further. Whereas most boutique 
skimakers use precast molds for a better 
fit, Wagner, who started his 12-person 
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workshop in Telluride, Colo., 

in 2006, makes each pair from 

scratch. He tailors the width, 
é length, side cut and graphics of 

his skis to customers’ needs on 
the basis of their answers to a question 
naire, which he then plugs into his own 
computer algorithms. “We're more of a 
tech company than aski company,” Wag 
ner, 36, says. His custom-milled creations, 
which range from $1,750 to $2,300, are 
gaining ground fast: he sold more than 
1,000 pairs of skis this year, a 60% jump 
over last year, and yearly sales have grown 
as much as 80% since he set up shop. 

Apex ski boots would go nicely with 

those boards. Manufactured since 2009 
by Apex Sports Group, a Boulder, Colo., 
start-up led by Harvard Business School 
graduate and ex-racer Denny Hanson, 
the $1,295 boots—which the company 
calls the “most expensive ski boot on the 
market”—have a target audience: baby 
boomers with sensitive feet who can no 
longer crash the trees, like famed former 
alpine ski racer Billy Kidd, a racing buddy 
of Hanson’s turned Apex spokesman. 


Hanson’s boots, handcrafted by a 
10-person workforce, are built from carbon 
fiber, which gives them a pliability and 
walkability similar to that of snowboard 
boots. Sales have doubled every year for 
three years, according to Hanson, which 
has given him room to experiment. Next 
year he’s promising an even pricier unisex 
boot, at $1,495, and two under-$1,000 
models. He thinks selling some products 
at lower price points will expand his 
customer base and allow him to compete 
with the cheaper boots on offer from big 
manufacturers. The skiing business is not 
for the weak of heart, he says, noting that 
he’s only breaking even this year and could 
turn a profit next year. “I’m not a young 
ster at 68,” says Hanson, which is why he’s 
gunning for big growth. 

Not Cudmore, who started Meier Skis 
with $1,000 from his grandmother. He’s 
sticking with the high quality and high 
prices that attract skiing zealots. “No 
body cares what the numbers look like. 
Everybody loves a local story,” says Cud 
more. At least that’s the case for fanatics 
who can afford one. w 
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Joel Stein 


The Awesome Column 


It’s Easy Not Being Green 
Why Gen Y can’t be bothered 


to save the planet 

KNEW NO ONE CARED ABOUT THE 
environment. I knew it because 
people keep telling me how much 
they care about the environment. Yet 
somehow members of Generation Y have 
convinced older people that they are 
really, seriously, totally going to clean 
up the mess they were rudely left. But 
children enjoy lecturing their parents 
about recycling for the same reason they 
like shaking their heads in disgust at 
smokers: the disempowered love to tell 
people in charge they’re doing something 
wrong. It’s why Rush Limbaugh calls 
people who get to have sex “sluts.” 

Jean Twenge, a psychology profes- 
sor at San Diego State and the author 
of Generation Me, decided to find out if 
Gen Y-ers really do care about the planet 
as much as they claim. “I thought it 
was possible people are channeling 
their narcissism and need for positive 
response into being green,” she said. 
Twenge is so harsh that if she'd written 
those Tom Brokaw books, she would 
have described the Greatest Generation 
as cheap and too militaristic. 


Turns out Gen Y is as green as an oil spill. 
In her study, published in the Journal of 
Personality and Social Psychology—which 
Inormally get just for the pictures— 
Twenge found that today’s high school 
seniors and college freshmen make far less 
effort to help the environment than baby 
boomers did at that age. Compared with 
boomers and Generation X-ers, Gen Y-ers 
are the least willing to cut down on driv- 
ing and electricity 
use. “There was a 
lot more question- 
ing of materialism 
in the 1970s. Now 
it’s just like, Let’s 
all live like the 


| 





Kardashians,” she said. Though in Gen Y’s 
defense, being a Kardashian back in the 
1970s didn’t seem so great, since it involved 
a lot of hanging out with O,J. Simpson. 

This generational shift in attitude, I 
believe, is due to the fact that over time, 
human beings discovered that saving the 
planet sucks. Sure, I recycle, because re- 
cycling is exactly as easy as not recycling. 
We own a Prius so producers I meet 
think I’m a caring person instead of a per- 
son who hasn't sold a script for enough 
money to buy a Porsche. We have a tank- 
less water heater because I want endless 
amounts of hot water. My lovely wife 
Cassandra persuaded me to flush less of- 
ten, but I’m pretty sure that’s because she 
wants to cut down on visitors. 

But we won't do anything that actu- 


| ally involves sacrifice. We haven't prop- 


erly insulated our house, we overwater 


| the bamboo forest in our backyard in 


water-short Los Angeles, and we use in- 
candescent lights because they look bet- 
ter than compact fluorescent lights and 


| because I save my fights with Cassandra 


for stuff about sex. 


While | feel bad for future generations 
that won't have polar bears or coastal cit- 
ies, I feel far worse for Ed Begley Jr. After he 











was mocked for a near lifetime for driving 
an electric car, the culture finally admit- 


| ted he was right. Then the culture decided 
| not to do anything about it anyway. 


Less than an hour after I e-mailed him 
about Twenge's study, Begley called me 


| froma lake-home and cabin show in Chica 


| their motivations are.” Even if their moti- 





go, where he was promoting a line of com- 


| posting toilets called Envirolet, apparently 


in an effort to get America back to making 
fun of him. “I’m a little depressed,” he said 
about the study. “I assumed they cared 
more.” I wished there were some kind of 
technology that allowed you to hug aman 
through his hand-cranked cell phone. 
Begley thinks the only way to get us to 
really want to save the planet is to actu 
ally see the planet like he did when he 
was a Boy Scout in the 1950s and didn't 
own even one iPad. “Plus, [havetheold- | 
time religion I got from my Republican 
dad: ‘Turn off the light! Turn off the 
water, boy!’” he says. Begley’s dad, Oscar- 
winning actor Ed Begley, was of a genera 
tion so far removed from our current way | 
of life that some actors were Republicans. | 
Even Jody Sherman, CEO of Eco 
Mom.com, which sells planet-friendly 
baby products, admits his moms don’t 
really care about the eco. “It’s very low on 
their list of priorities. The first one is do- 
ing something good for their family. The 
second is budget. It’s probably fourth. Or 
fifth,” he says. “No one says, ‘I feed my kid 
organic baby food because it’s keeping 
bad chemicals out of the water supply.’ 
But it turns out that the stuff is better 
for the planet too. It doesn’t matter what 


vation, from what I can tell, is to tell other | 
moms that their BPA-lined bottles will 
prevent their children from going to any 
Ivy League school besides Cornell. 

We do stuff not to save the planet as 
much as to look as if we're saving the plan- 
et. That means I need to spend a lot more on 
my food, clothing and appliances and let 
everyone know about it. No wonder Gen Y 
is anti-green. They’re so underemployed, 
they can’t afford to be faux green. 
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10 Questions 


Two-time Israeli Prime Minister and 
current President Shimon Peres on 
peace, a nuclear iran and Facebook 


Which are you prouder of 

establishing—the Oslo peace 

accords or Israel’s nuclear ‘~~ 
program? : 


Peace. : i 
’ - - ae 


Even though the peace failed? 
It didn’t fail. It’s not yet fin 
ished. I think it will happen in 
the coming decade. If we are 
able to mobilize all the good 
will necessary, we can have 
it very early, because the 
platform is known, 
the principles were 
agreed on. 






















The Arab Spring 
has resulted in 
islamist-dominated 
governments in 
Tunisia and Egypt. 
How will this 
affect relations 
with Israel? 

I’m optimistic. 
Islam has differ 
ent interpreta 
tions. There is 
soft Islam and 
strong Islam and 
extreme Islam. 

So we have to see 
what their inter 
pretation of it is. 


Asa longtime 
dove, do you feel 
that Israel should 
pre-emptively 
strike Iran’s nuclear 
facilities? 

The question is really 
if we should use all capa 
bilities to stop Iran from 
becoming a nuclear 
party. If you can doit 
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with economic sanctions or 
political sanctions, so much 
the better. I don’t think you 
have to announce everything 
that you're going to do. 


Remind me, does Israel have 
nuclear weapons? 
Look, Israel doesn’t intend to 
introduce nuclear weapons, 
but if people are afraid that 
we have them, why not? It’s 
a deterrent. I want to tell you 
asmall story. Amr Moussa 
was the Foreign Minister of 
Egypt. One day he came to 
me and said, “Shimon, we 
are such good friends. Take 
me to Dimona. Let me see 
what's going on.” I 
said, “Amr, are you 
crazy? I shall take 
you, and you'll see 
there’s nothing 
there. You'll stop 
being frightened, 
and then I should 
be out of my job.” 


You just joined 
Facebook. You 
know it’s a major 
time suck, right? 
I think peace 
should be done 
not only among 
governments 
but among 
people. It was 


the Facebook. 


Did you just 

say that before 

Facebook, peace 

was impossible? 
Peace among 

people. People can 

converse directly, without 


the intermediary of the 
government. And politicians 
today are conditioned by 

the people more than the 


impossible before 





people are being governed by 
the politicians. 


Turkish President Recep Tay- 
yip Erdogan recently told TIME 
that relations between Turkey 
and Israel would not be normal- 
ized until Israel apologizes for 
the Turkish deaths on board 
the Mavi Marmara in 2010. Is 
there a reason not to do so? 
We have to find a way out, but 
we cannot lie. I met all the 
soldiers who were on the ship. 
They did their best not to kill 
anybody. What happened was 
a matter of self-defense. 


There are about 6 million 
Jews who are citizens of Israel 
and more than 7 million who 
aren’t. One million Israelis 
live abroad. It’s not as if Jews 
are flocking there. What do 
these demographics say about 
Israel's future? 

Look, we have existed for 
4,000 years—2,000 years in 
diaspora, in exile. Nobody in 
the Middle East speaks their 
original language but Israel. 
When we started 64 years 
ago, we were 650,000 people. 
So, you know, we are maybe 
swimming a little bit against 
the stream, but we continue 
to swim. Israel has its attrac 
tions. It’s the most dramatic 
country in the world. Every 
body’s engaged. Everybody ar 
gues. When I leave Israel, I get 
a little bit bored, you know? 


If you could have been the 
leader of another country, 
which would you choose? 

I like America. I like France. 
But if you ask me if I'd like to 
be a Frenchman, I’m not sure. 

BELINDA LUSCOMBE 
ITERVIEWEES ON \ 
time.com/10questions 
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